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Fear of Depression in the U.S. 


“Depression is a_ real 
fear for many of us. It has already 
touched the farmers. It may touch 
others in the months ahead.’ Thus 
spoke Adlai E. Stevenson, leader of 
the “loyal opposition,” in his Phila- 
delphia speech of December 12th. The 
atmosphere of anxiety appears to 
reach far beyond the farmers, extend- 
ing from Main Street to Wall Street. 
Most people, including those in gov- 
ernment, are worried about the eco- 
nomic outlook. 

That there is some basis for these 
fears can be seen in the most recent 
report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. The report for 
December receives the headline in the 
New York Times of December 15th. 
“November Business Activity Shows 
First Dip From 1952.” Factory output 
and earnings were off. The average 
work-week dipped below forty hours, 
with the 39.9-hour average being the 
lowest for any November in the last 
four years. While there were some fa- 
vaorable factors, unemployment in- 
creased by 266,000. 

If one examines the basic national 
income data, as published by the De- 
partment of Commerce in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Survey of Current 
Business, it becomes apparent that a 
mild recession started in the third 
quarter of 1953. Gross national prod- 
uct declined from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $372.4 billion in 


the second quarter of 1953 to $369 
billion in the third quarter. Since per- 
sonal consumption expenditures and 
government purchases of goods and 
services increased, although almost im- 
perceptibly, gross private domestic in- 
vestment accounts for the decline. For 
all practical purposes, the entire story 
is told by the reduction in the change 
in business inventories from an annual 
rate of $8.8 billion in the second 
quarter to one of $4.5 billion in the 
third quarter. 

In some quarters, it is fashionable 
to attribute the present recession to a 
mere “inventory adjustment’—pre- 
sumably of no consequence. The 
November, 1953 Survey of Current 
Business has this to say about the sub- 
ject: “The bulk of the advance in in- 
ventories since the strike-affected third 
quarter of last year has been in dur- 
able goods. Additions to durable 
goods inventories have reflected sub- 
stantial replenishments that followed 
the widespread imbalances caused by 
the steel shortages as well as the sub- 
sequent buildup in many hard good 
lines, such as automobiles, which were 
carrying unusually low inventories in 
the earlier period of production con- 
trols. More recently, some backing up 
of stocks because of lower than ex- 
pected sales also have been a contrib- 
uting factor, affecting particularly 
third quarter inventories in retail 
trade.” (Italics mine—T. N. V.) 


This is a most curious attempt to 
evade facing reality—and in a publica- 
tion that is hardly read by the gen- 
eral public. The statement regarding 
inventories of automobiles is sheer 
fiction, as retail sales of automobiles 
have been declining. It has been ob- 
vious for several months that produc- 
tion of automobiles has been exceed- 
ing sales. The increase in inventories 
has nothing to do with production re- 
strictions that existed last year or the 
year before. Not only have retail sales 
in general been lower than expected, 
but they are currently running five to 
ten per cent under last year. 

The decline in retail sales naturally 
begins to have an impact at the fac- 
tory level. Factory sales of all motor 
vehicles, for example, reached a 1953 
peak of 723,532 in April. After de- 
clines of eighty and sixty thousand 
vehicles in May and June, factory sales 
of motor vehicles still totalled 705,132 
in July. In August, the figure was 
down to 615,382 and in September to 
573,688. It is estimated that produc- 
tion of motor vehicles for 1953 may 
exceed retail sales by several hundred 
thousand units. 

New orders are, of course, one of 
the most sensitive barometers of busi- 
ness conditions. In view of the soften- 
ing throughout the economy, it is not 
surprising that net orders declined 
from a peak of $25.7 billion in April, 
1953 to $22.4 billion in September, 
the latest month available. This is a 
decline of twelve per cent, and must 
be regarded as significant in any ap- 
praisal of the economy. 

Ninety per cent of the decline in 
recent months in new orders is to be 
found in the durable goods industries 
—total net new orders for all durable 
goods industries declining from $12.6 
billion in April, 1953 to $9.6 billion 
in September. Since the bulk of this 
decline occurs in transportation equip- 
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ment, including motor vehicles and 
parts, the crisis in consumer durables, 

‘centering in the automobile industry, 
is evident. 

At the same time, there has been 
some increase in the number of in- 
dustrial and commercial failures, al- 
though not as yet of an alarming na- 
ture. More significant has been a pro- 
nounced decline in the number of 
new business incorporations. From a 
1953 peak of 9,659 in March, the num- 
ber of new incorporations through- 
out the country declined to 7,433 in 
September—a drop of almost 25 per 
cent. As the hucksters on Madison 
Avenue put it, “The economy has be- 
come more competitive.” 


AN INTERESTING APPRAISAL of the eco- 
nomic outlook is contained in the 
New York Times of December 20th, in 
the column, ““The Merchant’s Point of 
View,” by William M. Freeman: 


The population is just over 160,000,000 
and is continuing to go up. While the 
baby crop is dropping, there are more tod- 
dlers and more elderly persons, which 
means a heavier load on the more or less 
static middle group. The number of mar- 
riages is decreasing. Demand for new 
homes is easing, a dip that is accentuated 
by higher prices. Materials prices also 
are weaker, so that prices of homes and 
major appliances should turn downward 
in due course. 

Sales of furniture, major appliances 
and a host of other items are closely 
linked to the housing trend. The televi- 
sion receiver, which increases living 
room usage, traffic, wear, destruction and 
replacement, is helping a bit in furniture 
volume, as is the continuing trend to out- 
door living, sparked by the flight from 
the cities to a semi-suburban way of life. 

Employment is dipping steadily, with 
business activity showing its first minus 
signs for the year in November. Some 
1,428,000 persons were jobless in Novem- 
ber, 2.3 per cent of the labor force; this 
was the sharpest rise recorded in the 
year. 

All of these factors add up to a down- 
ward readjustment, now accelerating, 
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with industrial production off 6 per cent 
from the peak in March. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index stood at the close of 
November at 228, based on the 1935-39 
average taken as 100, against the March 
figure of 248. 

Inventories are heavy in most lines. 
Retail sales are trailing 1952 volume, but 
the year as a whole, with attractive prices 
on desired items rather than on ‘lemons,’ 
aided by special promotions backed by 
heavy advertising, should finish between 
1 and 2 per cent ahead of last year.... 


In a word, there is a marked soften- 
ing evident throughout most of the 
economy. In almost every market, sup- 
ply now exceeds demand. The term, 
“buyers’ market,” is used more and 
more frequently, and is an apt descrip- 
tion of the situation in the economy 
as a whole. While there is reason to 
fear depression, there is no reason for 
panic to prevail. Many new products, 
and improvements in old products, 
are being put on the market. Business 
volume is still at a very high level. 
Freeman concludes his column, 
quoted above, as follows: 


It is factors such as this, the product 
of the engineer, the artist, the production 
man and the planner, that distort compu- 
tations. There is no question of a read- 


justment coming up, aside from anything 
we scare ourselves into, as a result of 
the rapid post-Korea expansion and the 
existence of surpluses in many lines that 
must be worked off before production 
rates can be resumed. 

The outlook, therefore, is for sharply 
intensified competiiton, with a marked 
increase in competitive selling in every 
aspect of the economy. But, and here’s 
something that’s been ignored: The slide- 
off, in the works since mid-year, is from 
record levels. It seems very likely, there- 
fore, that the year ahead will come close 
to the 1952 figure, which was very near 
the record. And the country’s inventive 
genius can effect this outlook only one 
way—upward. 

Ignoring the propaganda content in 
the phrase, “inventive genius,” there 
has been as we pointed out in “The 
Permanent War Economy Under 
Eisenhower” (cf. March-April 1953 
issue of The New International, p. 97) 
an enormous amount of capital ac- 
cumulation since the end of World 
War II. Productive capacity, therefore, 
is still increasing at a goodly rate and 
there is, as yet, no sign of any signifi- 
cant downturn in the accumulation of 
capital, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing tabulation covering the last 
seven quarters. 


NET PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION, 1952-1953, by Quarters 
(Billions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 


Gross 
Year and Quarter Investment 
OH Qeme UAT CY araeseerstscevassestecceonact $50.4 
OBZ el OUar bers rs.cttecossses estos ccee>- 49.6 
UGS ZeeelT Oren Cera adctertecs1c6s-d08e+< 52.3 
O52 me lIW MO Ua Tbers sre screenees ce. ts 57.9 
HOSS Mele Wa rbew sn a csasomeeprsons 54.0 
LD Spell GQ) WAT CON ans svecseassskoatsssesse 61.0 
DSM e Quarter wrer..csserscaeecsencsees 56.5 


Capital 
Consumption Net 
Allowances Investment 

$25.7 $24.7 
26.9 Peal 

277.0 25.3 

28.2 XD) if 

28.2 25.8 

PANT 31.8 

29.6 26.9 


Source: Survey of Current Business, November, 1953. 


It is true that the second quarter of 
1953 represents the peak in capital ac- 
cumulation, both gross and net. It is 
much too early, however, to draw con- 
clusions as to whether the downturn 


November-December 


in the third quarter will turn out to 
be mainly an inventory adjustment, or 
whether it presages a characteristic de- 
cline in the traditional cycle of cap- 
ital accumulation. At the moment, of 
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course, the figures for gross private 
investment in producers’ durable 
equipment (new plant and equip- 
ment) do not show any recession char- 
acteristics. At seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rates, the estimates for producers’ 
durable equipment for the last seven 
quarters are: 


Billions 
Year and Quarter of Dollars 
1952, I Quarter $25.6 
1952, II Quarter 25.6 
1952, III Quarter 24.9 
1952, IV Quarter 25.5 
1953, I Quarter 26.2 
1958, II Quarter 26.9 
1953, III Quarter Pap lel 


Obviously, a sizable portion of the 
gross investment in plant and equip- 
ment represents a net increase in pro- 
ductive capacity. Contained in these 
figures are the seeds of a typical cap- 
italist crisis of overproduction. But 
the seeds have not yet germinated. For 
the time being, the accumulation of 
real capital keeps pace with the in- 
crease in total output. Any drastic 
curtailment in capital formation 
would herald the approach of deep- 
seated capitalist crisis. Under the Per- 
manent War Economy, however, such 
a development is virtually excluded. 

And yet, the signs of atrophy, al- 
luded to in “The Permanent War 
Economy Under Eisenhower,” mul- 
tiply. The investment figures cited 
above are not without interest. They 
show that capital is apparently being 
consumed at a faster rate than gross 
investment increases. Consequently, 
the increase in net investment is not 
keeping pace with the increase in 
gross investment. What seems to be 
happening is that the increasingly 
high organic composition of capital 
results in a larger proportion of out- 
put going toward the replacement of 
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constant capital. As we pointed out 
in the original series of articles, such 
a trend must necessarily have an ad- 


“verse impact on the rate of surplus 


value, and therefore ultimately on the 
rate of profit. All the evidence points 
to a reduced rate of profit in 1954. 
From this, it does not follow, however, 
that a capitalist crisis is at hand. 

Parenthetically, it should be ob- 
served that as the figures for capital 
consumption allowances rise, the use 
of gross national product data is 
fraught with increasing danger and 
a larger margin of error. Increasing 
rates of depreciation and obsolescence 
may well be symptomatic of rising 
rates of productivity. They can also 
give rise to new types of capitalist con- 
tradictions and new problems which 
capitalist state intervention, far from 
solving, actually accentuates. When 
estimates of capital consumption 
reach eight per cent of gross output, 
as they currently do, it is no longer 
a problem solely for accountants. Such 
figures have an economic and political 
impact. Once five-year amortization of 
“defense” plants and the excess profits 
tax are eliminated, it remains to be 
seen whether “normal” capitalist in- 
centives will be sufficient to maintain 
the required high rate of investment 
that a high level equilibrium in the 
economy apparently requires. 

Again, it is too early to tell, but the 
fact remains that between the second 
and third quarter of 1953, personal 
savings, as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, increased from an 
annual rate of $17.2 billion to an an- 
nual rate of $18.8 billion. An increase 
of nine per cent in the amount of per- 
sonal savings would appear to be a 
very sizable figure, but in view of the 
dubious residual method by which 
Commerce derives these estimates too 
much importance should not be at- 
tached to this change. Much larger 
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quarterly changes have been recorded 
in the recent past, without any undue 
economic significance. But it is pos- 
sible that the apparent increase in the 
amount of personal: savings could re- 
flect growing caution on the part of 
the average consumer as the fear of 
depression grows. 


‘THE MAJOR FACTOR in tempering any 
unduly pessimistic forecast of the eco- 
nomic outlook necessarily remains the 
size, composition and trend of war 
outlays. In analyzing these data, it 
will be helpful to have the quarterly 
figures as presented in the following 
tabulation. 


WAR OUTLAYS, 1952-1953, by Quarters 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO TOTAL OUTPUT 
(Dollar Figures in Billions, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 


Net 

National 

Product Direct 
Year and Quarter (1) (2) 
1952, I Quarter $314.7 $43.9 
1952, II Quarter 316.4 47.1 
1952, III Quarter 319.7 46.4 
1952, IV Quarter 331.3 48.6 
1953, I Quarter 336.9 49.4 
1953, II Quarter 341.5 51.3 
1953, III Quarter 339.0 50.4 


WAR OUTLAYS Col. (4) 
As % of 
Indirect Total Col. (1) 
(3) (4) (5) 
$8.8 $52.7 16.7% 
9.3 56.4 17.8 
9.2 55.6 Ness 
8.0 56.6 iL7eal 
8.6 58.0 ee 
9.0 60.3 WEY 
1.9 58.3 1A 


The net national product figures 
are derived from Commerce estimates 
of gross national product and national 
income. The concepts of war outlays, 
direct and indirect, remain as hereto- 
fore, with the derivation of the figures 
following the explanation on pages 
94-95 of the March-April 1953 issue 
of The New International. The mar- 
gin of error in these quarterly esti- 
mates cannot be significantly greater 
than in the annual figures presented 
in prior articles. 

The ratio of war outlays to total 
output, the prime mover in this pe- 
riod of capitalism, has reached a fair- 
ly even plateau. During the entire 
period: under review, the extreme 
variation is to be found between the 
16.7 per cent of: the first quarter of 
1952 and the 17.8 per cent of the sec- 
ond quarter of the same year. This 
represents a variation of but six per 
cent at the peak, which is well within 
the margin of error in the underlying 
data. A war outlays ratio of 17 per 
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cent is significant, but as it continues 
at the same level over a period of 
months, and then of years, it begins 
to lose some of its impact. The same 
ratio can no longer sustain the same 
high level of employment, production 
and profits. 

Of course, changes of one-half of 
one per cent in the ratio, in either 
direction, may well have a noticeable 
impact on the equilibrium level, but 
in their totality such changes are more 
than offset by the atrophy that begins 
to set in. The weakening of the im- 
pact of war outlays tends to create all 
sorts of illusions. At one extreme is 
the notion that war outlays never had 
anything to do with the high level of 
activity; hence, it makes little: differ- 
ence if they do decline in the future, 
as there will be many offsets and 
“prosperity” will continue. At the 
other extreme is the fear that the 
bottom will drop out of the economy, 
as if Washington had a completely 
free. hand in determining the level 
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and ratio of war outlays; this point 
of view, of course, fails to realize that 
American imperialism had and still 
has valid political, as well as eco- 
nomic, motives for the adoption of the 
Permanent War Economy. 

What has happened, of course, aside 
from the stretchout in the ‘Defense’ 
program begun under Truman, and 
the truce in the Korean war, is that 
direct war outlays have kept pace 
with, and been responsible in large 
measure for, the rise in total output. 
Indirect war outlays, however, have 
leveled off and now tend to decline. 
The reduction in foreign economic 
aid, a notable difference in Republic- 
can policy as contrasted with that of 
the Democrats, is chiefly responsible 
for the falling off in indirect war out- 
lays. If, on top of this, direct war out- 
lays are reduced by $5 billion, as the 
Republicans now threaten, the conse- 
quences could be serious. How much 
the Eisenhower Administration will 
reduce direct war outlays, remains to 
be seen. 

They may find that it is easier to 
eliminate agricultural price supports 
and such ‘un-American’ controls 
than to reduce the manpower of the 
armed forces and to convince the 
American bourgeoisie as a whole that 
military reliance can be placed on 
atomic weapons to achieve the neces- 
sary degree of safety, as well as to 
provide the necessary implementation 
for foreign policy. To be sure, if the 
plan is to abandon Western Europe 
to Stalinism, then temporarily a sharp 
reduction in direct military outlays 
may be achieved. Granted that the 
bulk of isolationist tendencies are con- 
centrated within Republican ranks, it 
is still inconceivable that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is planning to 
abandon Europe to the tender mercies 
of Stalinist imperialism. Without such 
a major change in policy, or the work- 
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ing out of a basic agreement witn 
Stalinist imperialism, the political 
~ basis for any sharp reduction in war 
outlays remains absent. And as long 
as war outlays remain at 17 per cent 
of total output, there cannot be a 
serious depression. 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING exponents 
of the view that war outlays have had 
nothing to do with sustaining a high 
level of economic activity is W. S. 
Woytinsky. Writing in the New Lead- 
er of December 7, 1953, Woytinsky 
states: “My forecast here is based on 
the belief that the prosperity enjoyed 
by this country in recent years has not 
been a Korean War prosperity. It has 
been rather a _ period of healthy 
growth of a vigorous and dynamic 
economic system, with the benefits of 
growth widely though unevenly dis- 
tributed among broad groups of the 
population.” To label the post-World 
War II expansion of American capi- 
talism “a period of healthy growth” 
betrays a singularly acute lack of un- 
derstanding of the world in which we 
live. 

The main prop in Woytinsky’s 
unique approach to the economic out- 
look is contained in a paragraph from 
his prognosis of a year ago (cf. the 
New Leader, December 8, 1952): “The 
liquidation of the defense program 
would mean reorientation of eco- 
nomic activities and a brief spell of 
hesitation, but by no means a contrac- 
tion in the total volume of employ- 
ment and production. The problem 
will be of the same nature as the de- 
mobilization after World War II, but 
ona much smaller scale. The last de- 
mobilization—in the sense of complete 
reorientation of our economy and re- 
adjustment of men released from the 
armed forces—took two years, and at 
no time did unemployment rise to 3 
million in the period of readjustment. 
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The liquidation of the present de- 
fense and rearmament program would 
take much less time and cause much 
less frictional unemployment.” (Italics 
mine—T. N. V.) 

Of course, there will be no liquida- 
tion of the defense program, although 
some slight reduction in the magni- 
tude of war outlays is not excluded. 
The adjustment problem, however, in 
the event of a reduction in war out- 
lays is not only not the same. It is en- 
tirely different. At the end of World 
War II, the ratio of war outlays to to- 
tal output exceeded 40 per cent. A 
swift decline took place to the ten per 
cent level, but the reduction in the 
production of means of production 
and consumption during the war 
meant that there was room for in- 
crease in these traditional goals of eco- 
nomic output once the sharp decline 
began in the production of means of 
destruction. Hence, there could be no 
serious depression immediately fol- 
lowing the end of World War II. It is 
obvious that the present situation dif- 
fers markedly from that which pre- 
vailed eight years ago. The current in- 
crease (from 1950-1953) in the output 
of means of destruction has not only 
not been accompanied by a decrease 
in the output of means of production 
and means of consumption, but has 
actually witnessed an increase in the 
production of both capital and con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Woytinsky possesses a remarkably 
simplistic and mechanical view of the 
economy, where a drop in one sector 
must be offset by increases in other 
sectors. In his 1952 article, quoted 
above, he asserts: “Whatever goes to 
the military sector is taken from ci- 
vilian consumption and capital for- 
mation. Whatever is released from the 
military sector returns to the civilian.” 
Here we have a modern version of 
Adam Smith’s “unseen hand” that 
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automatically takes care of the econ- 
omy and all supporters of capitalism, 
but somehow fails to eliminate the 
“unemployment” sector. 

An effective reply to Woytinsky was 
given by Seymour E. Harris in the 
New Leader of December 22, 1952, 
when he wrote: “I find serious gaps in 
Dr. Woytinsky’s crystal-gazing. He 
says not a word about the tremendous 
investment since 1945. Our capital 
plant has expanded by 50-60 per cent 
(in real terms) since 1945. These gains 
are far beyond what prevailed in the 
inflationary Twenties. Yet Dr. Woy- 
tinsky writes as though, when the 
Government cuts its spending on arm- 
ament by 20 billion dollars or so, part 
of the slack will be taken up by busi- 
ness. A more realistic view would be 
that the decline of Government spend- 
ing would aggravate a decline in in- 
vestment.” 

Harris has put his finger on one of 
the central problems when he focuses 
on investment. He would also appear 
to be more realistic than Woytinsky 
in appraising the possibilities of gov- 
ernment investments as offsets to de- 
clining war outlays. He states: “It is 
this failure to suggest the alternatives 
that leaves me cool to Dr. Woytinsky’s 
astrology. His assumption of gains in 
investment seems unrealistic. His sug- 
gestion that Government will substi- 
tute investments of various kinds for 
military outlays also is unsupportable. 
A Democratic regime, supported by 
an ideology favorable to deficit financ- 
ing, was not prepared after twenty 
years of rule to present a catalogue of 
investment adequate to do this job; 
and even if it had, it was confronted 
with strong opposition. Does Dr. Woy- 
tinsky mean to imply that the Repub- 
lican Administration will be more dis- 
posed to plan for Government inter- 
vention when military expenditures 
fall and thus to fill the gap? It is pos- 
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sible, but certainly not likely.” 

After pointing out that tax reduc- 
tion is the more likely response to a 
cut in military outlays, and that tax 
reduction can have only a limited 
stimulus on demand. Harris concludes 
his refutation of Woytinsky: “In sum- 
mary, the signs point to a business re- 
cession in -1953 or 1954—unless the 
war is extended. Dr. Woytinsky does 
not seem concerned over the possibil- 
ity of adequate demand even if the 
whole military program is scrapped. 
He seems to believe that tax reduction 
and pent-up demand (compared by 
Dr. Woytinsky with the 1946 situa- 
tion, and wrongly so) will solve our 
problem.” 

Woytinsky returns to the economic 
hustings in his “Economic Forecast 
for 1954,” the title of his current ar- 
ticle, quoted above, with a modifica- 
tion of his “changing sector’ theory 
of the previous year. This might be 
called the “excess fat’’ theory, for he 
states: “Our economy has accumulated 
such an amount of fat and muscle that 
it is hard to visualize its temporary 
contraction to a level that would spell 
out a ‘mild recession’ such as contem- 
plated a year ago. This is said even 
while giving full weight to at least 
four problems which have often been 
mentioned as presaging a downturn. 
These are the position of the farmer, 
possible cuts in defense expenditures, 
a new economic philosophy in Wash- 
ington, and possible reorientation of 
foreign-trade policy.” 

Apparently, Woytinsky is not up on 
the latest dietary theories, for the “ex- 
cess fat” represents as much of a dan- 
ger as it does a cushion. Moreover, the 
extra weight would seem to consist 
mainly of “fat” rather than of “mus- 
cle.” Unemployment caused by de- 
clines in production from peak levels 
is just as real to those who are placed 
in the category of surplus labor as un- 
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employment that develops from a 
lower production base. An increase of 
unemployment from one million to 
ftve million may not be as catastrophic 
in its impact as an increase from five 
million to nine million, but it is still 
serious and would certainly constitute 
at least a “mild” recession. 

“The cut in defense expenditures 
as a source of contraction of purchas- 
ing power is, to a large extent,” ac- 
cording to Woytinsky, “a bogey man 
in the modern folklore of business 
forecasting. The cut of $5 billion in 
the requested appropriation does not 
imply that Government purchases in 
1954 will be substantially reduced in 
comparison with 1953. The real vol- 
ume of purchases will depend partly 
on changes in prices, partly on politi- 
cal developments which may call for 
new appropriations. As things look 
now, total Government expenditures 
may decline by $2 billion or $3 billion 
or increase by a similar or larger 
amount.” In other words, Woytinsky 
is not especially concerned with a 
projected cut in war outlays—not be- 
cause “prosperity is independent of 
the level of war outlays” as was his po- 
sition a year ago, but because there 
won't be a real cut in 1954. Besides, if 
there is a real cut, there is plenty of 
fat, so it won't be serious. And, if the 
“excess fat” theory doesn’t work, then 
there may be ‘‘political developments 
which may call for new appropria- 
tions.” If war expenditures are not 
present in sufficient volume to pre- 
vent a recession, then there will be 
other types of government expendi- 
tures. Woytinsky is convinced that the 
economy will continue to expand in 
1954, and he will find a theory to sup- 
port that point of view, even if he has 
to alter or repudiate his earlier theo- 
ries. 


MEANWHILE, THE EISENHOWER Admin- 
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istration is displaying signs of worry 
about the economic outlook. Some 
months ago, apparently fearful that 
official indexes would be too slow in 
heralding a downswing, it was an- 
nounced that economic “watchdogs” 
were being appointed in various areas. 
Apparently, certain officials in large 
corporations, and perhaps even in 
trade unions, were to be deputized 
with titles which gave them the re- 
sponsibility of notifying Washington 
immediately upon learning that a fac- 
tory planned to curtail or cease pro- 
duction, or that overtime was being 
reduced. What, if anything, has been 
done to implement this rather novel 
idea is not known to us, but the new 
line of the Adininistration is presum- 
ably authoritatively revealed in a 
front-page article in the New York 
Times of December 21, 1953. Under 
the headline, ‘‘U. S. Acting to Meet 
Any Slide in Business,” Washington 
reporter Joseph A. Loftus writes: 


The Administration is facing up to 
the possivility of a 1954 slide in business 
and employment. At the same time, Ad- 
ministration sources express confidence 
that the outlook now is good. 

A realistic view of economic conditions, 
and some of the available remedies, if 
any are needed, will be discussed in the 
annual report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and in the President’s Economic 
Message to Congress next month. 

While these reports are expected to 
deal candidly with the situation, they are 
not expected to blueprint anti-recession 
plans. The reason no firm plans can be 
laid, according to informed official opin- 
ion, is that nobody can say in advance 
what the economic ailment, if any, will 
be, and therefore none of the economic 
doctors can prescribe a specific medicine. 
[Siec!] 

Rather, a line of thinking will be of- 
fered, and the standbys that are avail- 
able, or should be made available, to 
counter a recession will be discussed. 

Stimulation of private capital will be 
accented, it is understood. One form of 
business encouragement would be the en- 
actment of lease-purchase legislation un- 
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der which local money would be used to 
build needed Federal buildings through- 
out the country. The Federal Government 
would pay for the buildings in rent over 
fifteen to twenty-five year periods and 
become the eventual owner. 

A $15,000,000,000 Federal public 
works list, some of it blueprinted, also is 
available as a business stimulant, if nec- 
essary. 

Another great source of potential eco- 
nomic activity is state and local works 
programs. Many state and local projects 
have been long deferred, although this 
type of construction has shown a sub- 
stantial rise lately. 

Consideration of anti-recession plans 
is dictated by prudence and a recognition 
that some business men, although per- 
haps a minority, and some of our Allies, 
are a bit jittery about business prospects. 

Officials say there is evidence that the 
country is gong through an economic ad- 
justment, possibly because of a reduction 
being made in business inventories, as in 
1949. 

None of the economic indicators shows 
a severe readjustment now, or foreshad- 
ows one in the coming year, except as 
psychological behavior might make it so, 
it is held. The factors militating against 
a serious slide in business are said to in- 
clude these: Government spending will 
continue high... . spending for new plant 
and equipment in the first quarter of 
1954 reveals a total almost as high as in 
the current quarter. ... Employment and 
personal income are extraordinarily 
high; so are personal savings.... 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, told the American Conference on 
Economic Security Nov. 7 that the coun- 
cil already had gone ‘some distance’ in 
preparing recommendations to cushion 
an economic decline. 

He said that the standbys under study 
included measures to ease home building 
and repairs, further changes in the tax 
program, revisions in the unemployment 
insurance system and, if necessary, large 
scale public works. (Italics mine— 
TNESV:)) 


There then follows a list of con- 
struction projects that could be taken 
off the shelf. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to escape the conclusion that the 
mountain has labored and brought 
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forth a mouse. The “anti-recession” 
plans of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion are reminiscent of those of the 
Hoover Administration. They consist 
chiefly of issuing optimistic  state- 
ments, reinforced by those of their big 
business partners, that everything is 
fine and will so remain in this best of 
all possible worlds. 

As Stevenson put it in his December 
12th speech, “. . . I don’t know for 
certain whether we can talk our way 
into a business recession. But I do 
know that talk alone won’t prevent a 
depression or cure it either. The Re- 
publicans cleared up that question for 
us some twenty years ago.” 


‘THE FEAR OF DEPRESSION is real and 
tangible. It is not borne solely out of 
long memories or out of political 
malice. It has its roots in the softening 
that is clearly taking place through- 
out the major sectors of the economy. 
Expectations, especially those of busi- 
ness men, are grounded in such mate- 
rial things as current and future pros- 
pects for sales and profits. Psychologi- 
cal behavior cannot create a depres- 
sion, although if it becomes evident 
that Washington is not prepared to do 
more than talk about “‘anti-recession 
plans,” existing deflationary forces 
will undoubtedly be strengthened. 
The rather disconcerting economic 
outlook is producing a sharp conflict 
within Republican ranks. The busi- 


ness men seem to be primarily con- 
cerned with looting the public treas- 


‘sury and presumably are not averse to 


a mild recession and a few millions of 
unemployment. The politicians, on 
other hand, have to worry about get- 
ting reelected and maintaining their 
rather tenuous hold on Congress. The 
latter group must press for increasing 
state intervention, even if that runs 
counter to announced Republican 
policy. 

Just as Republican policy toward 
the farmers had to be radically re- 
versed, with all major campaign 
pledges to eliminate price supports, 
etc., repudiated, we may well find that 
the politicans will prevail and the 
state will do its best to prevent unem- 
ployment from developing on the eve 
of an election. Eisenhower’s balanced 
budget could well go the way of its 
eminent predecessor, the Roosevelt 
balanced budget. Under such condi- 
tions, and with a major assist from the 
new rulers of the Kremlin, the basic 
economic and political motivations 
for the existence of the Permanent 
\War Economy continue to operate. 
So long as the fear of Stalinism and 
war continue to dominate the politi- 
cal scene, the fear of depression can- 
not dominate the economic outlook, 
although it is a factor that politicians 
will ignore at their peril. 

T. N. VANCE 
December, 1953 
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The Myth of Lenin's Defeatism 


Il—"Defeatism"” During the First World War 


In the first two chapters (Part I) of 
this article, we discussed two myths: 
(1) that some kind of precedent for 
Lenin’s world-war defeat-slogan can 
be found in Marx, Engels or the tradi- 
tion of the Second International; and 


(2) that Lenin’s world-war defeat- 
slogan was first applied in the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-5. We have seen 
that there is no precedent whatsoever 
for a slogan of ‘defeat’ combined 
with opposition to both sides in a war. 


lil. Lenin's Defeat-Slogan 1914-16 


When the First World 
War broke out in August 1914, de- 
featism had a real past history, and 
the idea of defeat had a definite mean- 
ing in the socialist tradition; but this 
history and this meaning were quite 
different from what it later became in 
the Lenin-myth. First of all, it meant 
defeat by the enemy government 
(“pro-war defeatism” we have called 
it). Secondly, it was not a formula for 
international application, but the 
given policy on one side of a given 
war between a despotic, backward 
state and a “progressive” capitalist 
state. 

As we raise the curtain on Lenin in 
August 1914 preparing a document to 
state the position of the Bolshevik 
party on the imperialist war, it is this 
tradition and this meaning which is 
in his consciousness. Shocked and ap- 
palled by the collapse of the whole 
Second International all around him, 
he sees the line of blood which has 
been drawn between the leaders who 
are whipping the working class into 
capitulation to the imperialist chau- 
vinism of their own ruling class, un- 
der the slogan of ‘‘civil peace” and 
“defense of the fatherland,” and the 
socialists who maintain the class 
struggle against the war and for the 
overthrow of this murderous capital- 
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ism which is setting worker against 
worker to cut each other’s throats. 

He reacts in the fashion which is 
characteristic of Lenin the man, and 
not merely Lenin the Marxist. 

For example, over a decade before, 
he had had to raise a great hue and 
cry in order to bring together the 
atomized Russian  social-democratic 
groups and circles into a modern cen- 
tralized party with a central organ; 
that at the time was the great next 
step which had to be taken, it was 
‘what is to be done.” It was the key; 
it had to be pounded home into the 
consciousness of every militant; every- 
thing had to be subordinated to em- 
phasizing it. How do you emphasize 
it? By repeating it a thousand times, 
in every conceivable way? Yes. By ex- 
plaining it patiently over and over? 
Yes. By piling up argument after ar- 


na a A IT OR EE Sie ER aye 
CORRECTION 

In the title of this article, as it ap- 
peared on the cover of the last issue, 
quotation marks were incorrectly 
placed around the word “Revolution- 
ary” alone, instead of around the 
whole phrase “Revolutionary Defeat- 
ism.” I regret this typographical error, 
small though it may be.—H. D. 
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gument, seizing every fact, every prob- 
lem, and converting it into, turning it 
toward, a lesson on centralization? 
Yes. But that is not all. The problem 
is greater centralization, as compared 
with the present looseness. Then put 
“Centralization!” on a banner, on a 
pedestal, emphasize it by raising it to 
a principle. But the opponents of this 
elementary need cover their political 
objections demagogically by yelling 
“Bureaucratism!” ‘Lenin wants more 
bureaucratism, while we are for de- 
mocracy!”—How does Lenin react? 
Yes, he replies: “Bureaucratism versus 
democracy’4#9—that is what we need 
now. He makes perfectly clear what 
he means, but that is how he seeks to 
underline, with heavy, thick strokes, 
the task of the day, by exaggerating in 
every way that side of the problem 
which points in the direction it is 
necessary to move now. Tomorrow he 
will recapture the balance, but today 
that is the way he puts the weight on 
the side which needs it.* 

In 1914 the traitors to international 
socialism are yelling “Civil peace!’’ 
No, says Lenin, ctvil war! 

49. Reference notes marked by superior figures are col- 
lected at the end of the article; they give source data only. 
Informational footnotes marked by asterisks are at the 
bottom of the pages as they occur. 

*It was undoubtedly with relish that Lenin wrote in 
1915, using a quotation which obviously had impressed 
him: ‘fA French philosopher wrote: ‘Dead ideas are those 
that appear in an elegant cloak, without roughness, with- 
out daring. They are dead because they enter into general 
circulation, forming a part of the usual intellectual equip- 
ment of the great army of philistines. Strong ideas are 
those that give impetus and create scandals, that pro- 
voke indignation, anger, irritation among one kind of 
people, enthusiasm among others.’’’ [CW 18, 327.]—The 
other side of this virtue is shown by the large number 
of passages in Lenin in which: he resorts to exaggerated 
one-sided generalizations simply in order to give em- 
phasis, temporarily seeing only the one-sidedness. What- 
ever benefits there are in this method, his contemporaries 
got; the same cannot be said for the generation or two 
that tried to learn from his writings without under- 
standing that, in reading Lenin, it is as important to 
know what he is polemically concerned about at the mo- 
ment as it is to understand what he is saying. If there 
ever was a case where ‘‘authority by quotation’ is mis- 
leading, it is the business of matching texts from Lenin. 
Both the Stalinist and bourgeois falsifiers have naturally 
found that this gives them all sorts of opportunities to 


ply their trade; but more important is the fact that it 
is a pitfall for honest students too. 
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In 1914, the traitors are yelling 
“Defense of the fatherland!” No, says 
-Lenin, defeat of your own fatherland! 


Defeat? The concept has lain fallow 
since 1905. Not once in the interval 
has Lenin recalled it in his writings. 
What was it we said about it then? It 
was our policy against tsarism, against 
tsarism only.... 


1. FORMULATION NO. 1: 
THE "LESSER EVIL" FORMULA 


In early September 1914 Lenin pre- 
sents his draft thesis to his comrades 
in Berne. In it—in a subordinate 
place, to be sure, but still included— 
is the statement: 


From the point of view of the working 
class and the laboring masses of all the 
peoples of Russia, by far the lesser evil 
would be the defeat of the tsar’s armies 
and the tsar’s monarchy, which oppresses 
Poland, the Ukraine, and a number of 
other peoples of Russia, and which in- 
flames national hatred in order to in- 
crease the pressure of Great-Russia over 
the other nationalities and in order to 
strengthen the reaction of the barbarous 
government of the tsar’s monarchy.>? 


What role does this statement play 
in the thesis? It is not in the point 
(No. 7) which presents the line and 
slogans on the war. It is in the section 
(No. 6) which relates the war to the 
national question in the tsarist prison 
of the peoples, which argues that Rus- 
sian socialists must “conduct a merci- 
less and ruthless struggle against 
Great-Russian and_ tsarist-monarchist 
chauvinism.” In this connection, Len- 
in argues, for the oppressed nationali- 
ties under Moscow ‘“‘the lesser evil is 
defeat.” 

Lenin has remembered the idea and 
stuck it in at this point. It is the start- 
ing point of a development which we 
will now have to follow step by step, 
as it evolves, changes and shifts. It can 
be done only step by step because, as 
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we have indicated, we are not dealing 
with a clear political idea which can 
be easily discussed pro and con, 
through “examples” and “illustrative 
quotations,” but with a theoretical 
snarl which has to be disentangled. 

We get a hint of what was working 
in Lenin’s thinking, as he remembers 
the concept of defeat, by his rough 
notes for an unfinished article which 
he jotted down later the same month 
(perhans, as we shall see, after already 
getting objections to the formula- 
tion). 

If everywhere [on both sides, there 
are] the bourgeoisie and the imperialists, 
everywhere the infamous preparation for 
war, if Russian tsarism [is] especially 
infamous and barbarous (more reaction- 
ary than any), then [it is likewise true 
that] German imperialism is also monar- 
chist—feudal-dynastic aims—big  bour- 
geoisie less free than in France. The 
Russian Social-Democrats were correct 
in saying that for them the lesser evil 
[is] the defeat of tsarism, that their 
immediate enemy [is] more than any- 
thing Great-Russian chauvinism; but the 
socialists (not the opportunists) of all 
countries should see their main enemy in 
“their” (own ‘“fatherland’s’”) chauvin- 
ism,51 

It is clear how he is trying to think 
it through. Note the criteria with 
which he is comparing Russian tsar- 
ism and German kaiserism. Tsarism is 
the most reactionary regime. But—a 
shadow of the ‘progressive’ mikado 
crosses the page—is not the enemy 
government, Germany, also dominat- 
ed by precapitalist reaction? It is 
“monarchist,” it is dominated by “feu- 
dal-dynastic aims.” In this compari- 
son, it is not the imperialist role of 
Germany, capitalist Germany, which 
is the criterion. ‘““The big bourgeoisie 
in Germany is less free than in 
France’—why is this brought up in 
this context? It is no mystery because 
we can understand that in these notes 
he is not thinking as the Lenin who 
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wrote Imperialism but as the Lenin 
who wrote “The Fall of Port Arthur.” 

The emphasis limiting the concept 
to the Russian socialists is brought out 
very sharply in Lenin’s next mention 
of defeat, in his letter to Shlyapnikov 
of October 17: 


In order that the struggle may pro- 
ceed along a definite and clear line, one 
must have a slogan that summarizes it. 
This slogan is: For us Russians, from 
the point of view of the interests of the 
laboring masses and the working class of 
Russia, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt, absolutely no doubt whatever, 
that the lesser evil would be, here and 
now, the defeat of tsarism in the present 
war. For tsarism is a hundred times 
worse than kaiserism. We do not sabo- 
tage the war, but we struggle against 
chauvinism. ... It would also be errone- 
ous both to appeal for individual acts of 
firing at officers, and to allow arguments 
like the one which says: We do not want 
to help kaiserism.52 


It is now a slogan. And when Lenin 
writes that “there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, absolutely no doubt 
whatever” about it, it is his way of re- 
acting vigorously to the fact that it 
has already been attacked in the Bol- 
shevik ranks. 

But mainly what the letter makes 
clear is that by “‘defeat’”’ Lenin plainly 
means defeat by the enemy govern- 
ment, by the German armies. It is this 
that is the “lesser evil.” (Later rein- 
terpretations sometimes pretended 
that it meant defeat by the workers’ 
revolution; but in the first place, this 
is no “evil” at all, and in the second 
place the whole business about defeat 
would be totally incomprehensible if 
that was all it intended to say.) 

When Lenin writes “here and now” 

. “in the present war,” there can be 
no doubt about it, even if we did not 
know that, at this stage, defeatism has 
no other meaning than military de- 
feat by the enemy camp. In this con- 
nection, when Lenin reverted to this 
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same formulation in November 1916 
(quotation given below on_ page 
332), it is again perfectly clear. 

This is what gives the “lesser evil” 
formulation the sense it has: defeat by 
Germany would be an evil, yes, but 
the greater evil would be the victory 
of the tsar’s army; and we choose be- 
tween these two evils. 

This is what makes sense of the rea- 
son given-here for the slogan: “For 
tsarism is a hundred times worse than 
kaiserism.” This slogan of defeat de- 
pends for its rationalization not mere- 
ly on opposition to both camps, but 
on a “lesser evil” distinction between 
the two camps. Tsarism is the worst. 
It obviously could not apply in Ger- 
many, where kaiserism is a hundred 
times better than tsarism. It can apply 
only for “us Russzans.” 

Moreover, Lenin never did apply 
this “‘lesser evil” formulation of the 
defeat-slogan to any other country. 
When he tried to “internationalize” 
the concept, it became something else. 

The slogan of defeat begins, there- 
fore, as a special Russian position on 
the war. Like the motivation for it, it 
has its roots only in the “special Rus- 
sian policy” of the Marx-Engels-Sec- 
ond International period of develop- 
ment. Without this background, the 
very idea of a “special Russian posi- 
tion” on the war would be strange. 
Here is a general world war, where in 
every other respect Lenin is driven to 
emphasize the inextricable entangling 
of all the threads of world imperial- 
ism, and yet he proposes that the 
socialists of one of the belligerents 
must adopt a position which he does 
not even propose for the others. 

But the question leaps to the eye: 
If the slogan of defeat means defeat 
by Germany (whose victory is the les- 
ser evil), doesn’t this mean preferring 
the victory of Germany? Naturally, 
this conclusion has already been ex- 
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cluded by Lenin—after all, the bulk 
of his writing at this time is devoted 
precisely to marshaling the arguments 
against the social-patriots, the Ger- 
man social-patriots above all—but 
then this means that the slogan of de- 
feat cannot have the simple, clear 
meaning that it did in 1904-5. How 
shall this contradiction be resolved? 

Out of the attempt to resolve this 
contradiction came the wavy course of 
Lenin’s defeatism in 1914-16. 


2. REJECTION OF DEFEATISM 
IN THE BOLSHEVIK RANKS 


For the defeat-slogan was the one ~ 
aspect of Lenin’s war position which 
immediately met with the widest op- 
position in the ranks of the Bolshevik 
party itself. In his letter to Shlyapni- 
kov, Lenin had asked him to send 
“more details of Russian voices and 
reactions.”” Others reported also. 

Shlyapnikov recounted, in mem- 
oirs, that the defeat-slogan provoked 
“perplexity” in Russia. He was ap- 
parently being mild. Baevsky’s mem- 
oirs relate that it raised objections in 
Russia and that there was a tendency 
to eliminate the word defeat ‘as a 
very odious one.” The Moscow organ- 
ization adopted the later theses of 
November | (quoted below) with the 
exception of the paragraph on de- 
feat.63 ‘The Moscow Bolsheviks wrote, 
via Stockholm for transmission to 
Lenin, that “notwithstanding all re- 
spect to him, his advice to sell the 
house [code-word for the defeat-slo- 
gan] has not struck a responsive 
chord.”’54 Later on in 1915, at the trial 
of the Bolshevik members of the 
Duma, the Bolshevik deputies refused 
to take responsibility for the defeat- 
slogan although generally they de- 
fended an anti-war view. Bukharin 
and Piatakov criticized it in the emi- 
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gration.* In fact—outside of Lenin’s 
immediate co-workers on the Central 
Organ in Berne, particularly Zinoviev 
in his own peculiar way—we cannot 
cite any known Bolshevik who de- 
fended it, or any section of the party 
which came to its defense against its 
critics; though there must have been 
such, to various degrees, since at dif- 
ferent times different formulations of 
the idea were approved or compro- 
mised on. 

The Geneva section of the Bolshe- 
vik émigrés wrote in their objection. 
A letter to Lenin by Karpinsky (Sep- 
tember 27) criticized the draft thesis 
as follows, putting the finger on the 
bedeviling contradiction: 

The text of paragraph 6 should be 
changed in order not to give rise to a mis- 
interpretation of this passage: that the 
Russian Social-Democrats wish for the 
victory of the Germans and the defeat of 
the Russians. Note here the possible con- 
nection: the German Social-Democrats 
struggle against Russian tsarism and 
the Russian Social-Democrats greet the 
victory of German arms. This idea 
should be formulated so as to explain 
what would be the meaning of the vic- 
tory of the Russian troops and what 
would be the meaning of their defeat 
objectively.55 


The passage had meant to the 
Geneva Bolsheviks exactly what it had 
meant in the whole past of the social- 
ist movement: wish for the victory of 
the enemy government. But if we Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks see reason to wish this, 
why attack the German social demo- 
crats for wishing the very same thing? 

So they propose that the only 
statement that should be made is 
about the olbjecitve consequences of 
defeat. What they have in mind is 
merely the idea that “defeat facili- 

*“There is other evidence of reluctance to adopt the 
Jefeatist point of view by party workers in Russia and 
outside, not only at the beginning of the war but even 
up to the revolution of 1917,’’ says Bolsheviks and the 


World War by Gankin and Fisher (p. 151), citing Russian 
sources. 
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tates revolution.” They want to strip 
the passage down to this. 


3. WHITTLING DOWN THE 
“LESSER EVIL" FORMULA 


But when the Bolshevik Central 
Committee adopts its thesis on the 
war for publication as the position of 
the party on November 1, this change 
is not made. The “lesser evil” formu- 
lation goes in. Only now it is not 
merely tied up with the nationalities 
problem but directed more generally. 
And it is preceded by a sentence 
(whose idea had already been some- 
what indicated in the rough notes of 
September) which doubly underlines 
that this is a notion for Russian social- 
ists only, which warns that it can not 
be applied for the internationalist so- 
cialist movement as a whole: 


Under given conditions, it is impossible 
to determine from the standpoint of the 
international proletariat which is the 
lesser evil for socialism: the defeat of 
one or the defeat of the other group of 
belligerent nations.... 


And it continues more or less along 
the lines of the letter to Shlyapnikov 
which we have seen: 


...For us Russian Social-Democrats, 
however, there cannot exist the least 
doubt that from the standpoint of the 
working class and of the laboring masses 
of all the peoples of Russia, the lesser 
evil would be the defeat of the tsarist 
monarchy, the most reactionary and bar- 
barous government oppressing the great- 
est number of nations and the greatest 
mass of the populations of Europe and 
Asia.56 


This “special Russian position” now 
becomes the public and open position 
of the party. Once again there is re- 
peated the tell-tale emphasis that Rus- 
sia is ‘‘the most reactionary and bar- 
barous government” in order to justify 
this special Russian policy as such, 
echoing the thought that “‘tsarism is 
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a hundred times worse than _ kaiser- 
ism.” 


statement of the “lesser evil”? Surely, 
it cannot remain simply an interesting 
thought in a thesis. Obviously, though 
the thesis does not yet say so in so 
many words, what follows is that we 
wish for this “lesser evil.’” Otherwise, 
why bring up the subject in this way? 
We find Lenin putting this down in 
black and white in his next mention 
of the defeat-concept, December 12: 


...it is impossible for the Great-Rus- 
sians to “defend the fatherland’ other- 
wise than by wishing defeat for tsarism 
in every war, this being the lesser evil 
for nine-tenths of the population of 
Great-Russia.... 


So we now “wish defeat’; and this 
certainly follows from the formula; 
for if it is so important to emphasize 
that it is the lesser evil, how can we 
avoid the conclusion? But the “lesser 
evil” notion has depended for its 
political motivation on nothing else 
than the idea that tsarism is worst, 
“most reactionary,” “most barbarous.” 
This motivation is really inseparable 
from the formula. But when Lenin 
now states the reason (to continue the 
quotation where we broke it off) it is 
watered down to a statement which 
could apply to any of the imperialist 
powers and not only Russian tsarism: 


...since tsarism not only oppresses 
these nine-tenths of the population eco- 
nomically and politically, but also de- 
moralizes, degrades, defiles and prosti- 
tutes them by developing in them the hab- 
it of oppressing other peoples, by teach- 
ing them-to cover up their shame with 
hypocritical quasi-patriotic phrases.57 

But this is agitation; it is no longer 
a motivation for the special position; 
the motivation has disappeared (it 
will shortly be specifically repudiated, 
we shall see), leaving only the formula, 
which will soon be changed too. 
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4. FORMULATION NO. 2: 


A “DEFEAT FACILITATES..." 
What follows politically from this ~ 


“The big contradiction remains: If 
the Russian socialists can wish the 
military defeat of tsarism (everybody 
understands: by German arms), what 
is so terrible about the German social- 
ists wishing for the same outcome? 


No doubt Lenin confronted this 
abundantly in the objections that 
arose within his own ranks, as from 
Karpinsky and the Geneva section. 
But we do not find him taking note 
of it until February 1915, in a polemic 
against — the Menshevik Axelrod, 
whom he accuses of being an apologist 
for the German social-chauvinists. 
And, us his critics had tried to warn 
him, he finds this apologist wtelizing 
his own tnethodology: 


Axelrod’s assertion [writes Lenin] 
that “the defeat of Russia, while unable 
to hamper the organic development of 
the country, would help liquidate the old 
regime,” is true when taken by itself, 
but when used to justify the German 
chauvinists it is nothing but an attempt 
to curry favor with the Stidekums. [Sii- 
dekum was an especially crude repre- 
sentative of German Social-Democratic 
pro-war fervor—H. D.] To recognize the 
usefulness of Russian defeat without 
openly accusing the German and Aus- 
trian Social-Democrats of betraying so- 
cialism means in reality to help them 
whitewash themselves, extricate them- 
selves from a difficult situation, betray 
the workers. Axelrod’s article is a dou- 
ble bow, one before the German social- 
chauvinists, another before the French.5§ 


No doubt Axclrod is in effect white- 
washing the Germans with his argu- 
ments, but what is wrong with this 
argument which can be used so? Len- 
in replies in effect: “No sir, Axelrod, 
you. can’t get away with it, because 
when the Germans sav what we say, 
it’s because they merely want to find a 
pretext for their betrayal of social- 
ism. 


No doubt. But is it a cogent pre- 
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text? Is the “pretext” justified polit- 
ically? Has not Lenin lent color and 
strength to this pretext with his in- 
sistence, as an important political 
concept governing policy on the war, 
that “‘tsarism is a hundred times worse 
than kaiserism” or at any rate “most 
reactionary,’ and with his formula 
of the lesser evil? He cannot and does 
not reply to this. 

Faced with the other side of his 
formula as it looks from the German 
angle, he does not repeat it against 
Axelrod. Instead, he runs for defense 
to precisely the line which the Geneva 
Bolsheviks had recommended in its 
stead, which he had refused to accept: 
he writes as if all he had said was 
that Russian defeat had its “useful- 
ness.” (“Objectively,” as Karpinsky 
had written.) 

And so we get the first mention of 
what we may call Formula No. 2—the 
idea that ‘defeat facilitates revolu- 
tion” (objectively). As will typically 
happen again on this question, it is a 
shifting of ground in the face of the 
insoluble contradiction. 


Now there is a positive element in 
this Formula No. 2 which will necessi- 
tate discussion and analysis in another 
article, not under the head of “‘defeat- 
ism,” but for our present purposes we 
must note the following: 


(1) At the very least, this new form- 
ula, of which we will see several other 
examples in Lenin’s writings of the 
period, is different from the defeat- 
slogan with which he started out. Dif- 
ferent political arguments and con- 
cepts would be marshaled in defending 
the two. They do not enforce the 
same conclusions. 


(2) The tremendous difference be- 
tween them is shown by a simple con- 
sideration. The “‘lesser-evil’’ formula 
(No. 1), we have seen, was sharply, 
emphatically and repeatedly limited 
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by Lenin to Russian socialists only. 
The thesis had gone out of its way to 
proclaim that it did not hold “from 
the standpoint of the international 
proletariat.” It was not capable of 
“internationalization.” But the notion 
about the ‘usefulness’ of defeat, its 
objective effect in “facilitating revolu- 
tion,’ came not from any special Rus- 
sian consideration or experience but 
from the experience of all history. It 
obviously can be applied as much or 
as little to any and all countries as to 
Russia. And from this point on, Lenin 
drops all the previous talk about the 
special Russian applicability of defeat- 
ism and does try to arrive at “‘interna- 
tional” formulas. 


(3) If all the defeatist-talk amounts 
to is an objective recognition of a 
connection between defeat and revo- 
lution, then it is certainly not a slo- 
gan, not even a “slogan” in quotation 
marks. There is also a connection be- 
tween economic crisis and revolution 
—let us say that economic crisis facili- 
tates revolution—but that will lead no 
educated Marxist into expressing a 
“wish” for depressions (“the worse the 
better’). Wage cuts and massacres 
have been known to facilitate revolu- 
floOnsetOouere 

As mentioned, an analysis of the 
relation between defeat and revolu- 
tion has to be made under another 
head, but we must point out that even 
at best, when Lenin tears down “de- 
featism” to Formula No. 2, which is 
no kind of “defeatism’’ by itself, he is 
emphasizing only one side of the rela- 
tion. When laters? we find him mak- 
ing this connection absolute, with the 
statement that revolution is impos- 
sible without defeat, we must under- 
stand that he is driven to this his- 
torical absurdity by the polemical 
need to find a content for something 
called “the slogan of defeat” or “de- 
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featism,” not by any course of polit- 
ical reasoning. 


(4) With these things in mind, it is 
plain that if the idea “defeat facili- 
tates’ had been all there was in Len- 
in’s thinking, he could never have 
launched such a thing as a “slogan of 
defeat,” nor would the polemics on 
the question have taken the course 
they did. 


5. FORMULATION NO. 3: "WISH 
DEFEAT IN EVERY COUNTRY" 


As we have seen, Lenin’s formula 
No. 2 is, in fact, internationally ap- 
plicable and not special to Russia. So 
it is that at this same time (February, 
IS TS)yeenin, for the first> time, sex; 
plicitly launches his “defeatism” as an 
international policy. 

Modern democracy [i.e., socialism] will 
remain faithful to itself only if it does 
not join one or the other imperialist bour- 
geoisie, if it says that “both are worst,” 
if it wishes the defeat of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie in every country. Every other 
decision will in reality be national-liberal 
and entirely foreign to true internation- 
alism.60 


This is the end of the road for the 
politics which gave birth to Lenin’s 
defeatism. Lenin is specifically repud- 
iating in so many. words the whole 
motivation which had brought it on 
in the first place: “Both are worst.” 
Only a few months before, the basic 
thought had been that “tsarism is a 
hundred times worse than kaiserism,” 
he had had to emphasize that tsarism 
is “the most reactionary barbarous 
government,” “more reactionary than 


any,” etc.* Not only has the original 


*It is significant that this statement, ‘‘Both are worst,” 
which so directly repudiates the previously given motiva- 
tion for the defeat-slogan, occurs right after a passage 
in which, arguing against Potresov, Lenin gets into a 
rigorous analysis of the difference between Marx’s ap- 
proach to war in the previous epoch of progressive cap- 
italism and the approach to be taken by Marxists today. 
With the difference sharply in mind, his pen follows out 
the consequences and writes “‘Both are worst’’—that is, 
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motivation been abandoned, but now 
the formula itself is changed. The 
“slogan of defeat’ remains as the 
smile without the Cheshire cat. What 
remains is a running polemic but not 
a political line. 

The formula that we now have is 
“wish the defeat of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie in every country.” Super- 
ficially it sounds as if he had said it 
before, and he had indeed used the 
phrase ‘“‘wish defeat.” But that was 
only as part of the “special Russian 
policy,” as a conclusion from the 
lesser-evil formula; it was only Rus- 
sian socialists who were supposed to 
“wish defeat’’ because of the uniquely 
reactionary character of their own gov- 
ernment. 

The phrase is the same but the 
political content is now entirely dif- 
ferent. “Wish defeat’’ was a consistent 
conclusion from the lesser-evil form- 
ula. But what does it now mean once 
it is internationalized? Again, some- 
thing different at any rate, and it is, 
in fact, a new Formula No. 3. 

let us now see how the insoluble 
problem of what it means gave rise 
to the fourth and last switch in the 
formulas of defeatism. 

“Wish defeat” is, as a matter of fact, 
the historical and necessary kernel of 
any defeatism which is properly so 
called. It was the working meaning of 
defeatism which we used in the pre- 
vious historical sections. One may say 
anything one wants about “defeat,” 
but not every statement about defeat 
is a “defeatism.” Defeatism means 
favoring defeat, desiring defeat, call- 
ing for defeat, working for defeat, or 
something akin, or else one is simply 
inventing misleading and __ useless 
terminology. 

Now before 1914 there was no dif- 


we cannot base a policy on a choice of which is worst. 
He sees that defeatism can be retained only in an inter- 
nationalized form. 
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ficulty at all in understanding the 
meaning of “wish defeat.” Nobody 
could misunderstand it either. With 
Marx and Engels, in the Second Inter- 
national, with Lenin in the Russo- 
Japanese War, it meant defeat by the 
enemy government, whose victory we 
support. And when it was reborn in 
Lenin’s thinking in 1914, it still meant 
defeat by the enemy government. This 
is what we called (redundantly, it is 
true) pro-war defeatism. 

Entirely unawares of what he is 
getting into, Lenin is now trying to 
work out a way of preserving the 
sharp anti-war flavor of the term 
defeatism on the basis of a political 
position which leaves no room for this 
meaning. A new one has to be in- 
vented from scratch. 


6. THE BAUGY GROUP'S ATTACK 


This—at precisely this point—was 
raised by a section of the Bolshevik 
emigration led by Bukharin. 

On February 27-March 4, 1915, the 
Bolsheviks convened a Conference of 
the Foreign Sections of the party in 
Berne. The Bolshevik group from 
Baugy (Switzerland) presented a docu- 
ment with a number of criticisms of 
the war thesis. Point II of the Baugy 
resolution dealt with the slogan of de- 
feat. Although stating opposition to 
any form of the slogan, it balks par- 
ticularly at the formulation “wish de- 
feat,” more than at the “lesser evil’ 
formula: 


II. The group denounces positively any 
advancing of the so-called slogan “the 
defeat of Russia,” particularly in the 
manner in which it has been advanced 
in No. 38 of the Central Organ. 

In the manifesto of the Central Com- 
mittee as well as in the reply to Vander- 
velde, the defeat of Russia is described 
as being the “lesser evil,” after an objec- 
tive evaluation of the other issues of the 
war. The editorial of No. 38, on the other 
hand, says that every revolutionary is 
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obliged to desire “the defeat of Russia.” 

Such a consideration of the question, 
in the judgment of the group, is not only 
devoid of practical sense but also intro- 
duces into the question an undesirable 
confusion. If a revolutionary is obliged 
merely to “desire” the defeat, then there 
is no use in writing leading articles about 
it in the Central Organ of the political 
party; but if he is obliged to do more 
than merely “to desire,” then this would 
be not simply an objective evaluation but 
the preaching of an active participation 
[i.e., taking of sides— H. D.] in the war, 
which participation would hardly be ap- 
proved by the editorial board of the Cen- 
tral Organ. 

Still more unsatisfactory, according to 
the opinion of the group, is the consid- 
eration of the same question in the 
third and concluding paragraph of the 
article, when the desirability of the de- 
feat is explained by the revolutionary up- 
risings which may follow. The absolute 
impossibility of practical agitation in this 
sense compels the rejection @ limite of 
such agitation for the defeat. We record 
that in the article referred to, the boun- 
dary line between the objective, fully ad- 
missible, and correct evaluation of the 
situation and the agitation for the de- 
feat has not been traced at all; the group 
believes that it is an urgent necessity to 
have all confusion and obscurity in this 
question removed in a most decisive 
manner,61 


The challenge is plain: If you really 
“desire” it, then you work for it. (Es- 
pecially if it is so important to “desire’’ 
it that you write resolutions about it, 
articles and editorials about it, and 
polemize about it!) 

But what does “work 
mean? 

It must be borne in mind that, in 
spite of the tentative “international- 
ization” of the defeat-slogan in one 
passing article so far, “wish defeat” 
still carries the meaning of “wish mil- 
itary defeat by the enemy govern- 
ment.” More than once Lenin will 
have to stress that he does not mean 
“blowing up _ bridges,” helping the 
enemy, etc. The reason he has to in- 
sist that he does not mean this is 
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for defeat” 


simply because the slogan he is using 
does mean this to the movement. 

His comrades know what it means 
to “work for revolutionary action,” 
but ‘work for defeat’ in this war in 
which we do not support either camp 
—what is that? True, say Bukharin 
and the Baugy comrades, revolution- 
ary action may objectively be related 
to defeat, but what we work for is not 
“defeat” but the socialist aim. 

There is no recorded answer by 
Lenin. Not in connection with this 
Berne party conference, and not at 
any other time—not in his collected 
works for this period and not in any 
of the manuscripts (down to rough 
notes) published supplementary to it 
at a later time. He simply never faced 
up to it. 


7. FORMULATION NO. 4: "DON'T 
HALT BEFORE THE RISK..." 


Even more important: in the face 
of the Baugy criticism, he dropped 
the formulation which they had at- 
tucked. ‘The resolution adopted says 
absolutely nothing about ‘wish de- 
feat.’ Instead— 

For the second time, confronting a 
difficulty with the formulation of the 
defeat-slogan, Lenin abandons the 
formulation which is criticized and 
invents a new one. The Berne resolu- 
tion, which he wrote, reads on this 
point: 


The struggle against the government 
that conducts the imperialist war must 
not halt in any country before the pos- 
sibility of that country’s defeat in conse- 
quence of revolutionary propaganda. The 
defeat of the governmental army weak- 
ens the government, aids the liberation 
of the nationalities oppressed by it, and 
makes civil war against the ruling classes 
easier. 

This proposition is especially true in 
relation to Russia. The victory of Russia 
will bring with it a strengthening of 
world reaction, a strengthening of the 
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reaction inside of the country, and will 
be accompanied by a complete enslave- 
ment of the peoples in the regions already 


“seized. In view of this, the defeat of 


Russia appears to be the lesser evil under 
all conditions.62 


It seems to be a compromise. A kind 
of “lesser evil” formula is still in. To 
be sure, its ‘‘special’’ motivation is 
still dead and will never be disin- 
terred; to be sure, it is rather peculiar 
to read that defeat of Russia “appears 
to be’ the lesser evil, and one won- 
ders how that note of uncertainty got 
in. But this formula No. ] is there. 

No. 2 is there also: ‘‘defeat facili- 
fatesie 

But instead of No. 3, precisely the 
one which had been vigorously at- 
tacked, we have a totally new formu- 
lation of the “internationalized” de- 
feat-slogan: the class struggle must 
not halt before the possibility of de- 
feat in consequence of revolutionary 
propaganda. Or, as it will read when 
we meet it again: do not halt before 
the risk of defeat. (Formula No. 4.) 

It is one of the most curious fea- 
tures of the history of the defeat-slo- 
gan that this last formula has been 
so widely accepted as simply the 
equivalent ol, a restatement of, or a 
variant of, the “wish for defeat” or 
even of the “special Russian formula” 
of the lesser evil. Not only is it com- 
pletely different but its implication is 
precisely the reverse of a “wish for 
celica ta 

“Do not halt before the risk’? im- 
plies that we do not wish defeat itself, 
but that what we wish is a continua- 
fion of the class struggle to socialist 
victory, and that we pursue this in 
spite of the fact that it may have an 
objective effect on the military plane. 

This is especially clear when the 
word “risk” is actually used, as Lenin 
does more than’ once. Then it spe- 
cifically repudiates Formula No. 3 
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Otherwise the thought is only implied, 
and the repudiation is by implication. 
Yet it is possible to find in the move- 
ment, in one and the same “educa- 
tional” article, that both are quoted 
indiscriminately as equally ‘‘illustra- 
tive” of Lenin’s defeatism, plus—more 
often than not—the special Russian 
formula of the lesser evil thrown in 
for good measure. 

There is surely no other question 
in Marxist literature where quite such 
a tangle of confusion reigns. The 
source of the confusion, however, is 
in Lenin, not in his confused exegetes. 

In this formula too (which is not 
of itself a form of defeatism) there is 
a positive element which we shall dis- 
cuss in another article as already men- 
tioned. But let us apply the compara- 
tive test again, taking the formula at 
face value: 

We do not wish to halt the socialist 
struggle before the risk or possibility 
of defeat: Very well. But we also will 
not halt the struggle before the risk 
or possibility of—say, personal injury 
or loss; or before the risk or possibility 
that an intensified class struggle will 
stimulate fascist elements to organize; 
or before the risk or possibility that 
the socialist struggle will lead to per- 
secution by the government; or before 
a number of other contingencies which 
we certainly seek to take into account, 
but which we do not “wish,” which 
we do not turn into a slogan or an 
“ism” or a new political “principle.” 

Nor would Lenin ever have done 
this except for the specific impasse 
into which he had pushed himself, 
and from which he refused to extri- 
cate himself by dropping the whole 
business. He was in any case seeking 
the sharpest ways to demarcate the 
sheep from the goats, and “defeatism” 
became a point d’honneur of the 
Bolshevik war line. Some time after- 
ward it became a shibboleth. 
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8. SUMMARY: THE 4 FORMULAS 


By this time, March 1915, we have 
the four formulas of ‘defeatism’ 
created out of the attempt to meet 
the insoluble contradictions without 
solving them. Before going ahead, let 
us summarize them: 


No. 1: The special Russian posi- 
tion: defeat of Russia by Germany is 
the “lesser evil.” 

No. 2: The objective statement that 
“defeat facilitates revolution.” 

No. 3: The slogan: wish defeat in 
every country. 

No. 4: Do not halt before the risk 
of defeat. 


These are four different political 
ideas. Only three of them are mean- 
ingful for the international move- 
ment. Only two of them involve any 
wish for defeat (1 and 3). Only one 
of them can actually be put forward 
in the form of a “slogan” (3). 

Which is the meaning of Lenin’s 
position, even assuming that all of 
them have some self-consistent mean- 
ing of their own? The truth is that 
from this point on, Lenin juggles all 
four depending on polemical aim and 
convenience. Let us see what new as- 
pects are introduced up to the very 
last gasp of Lenin’s defeatism in 
November 1916. 


9. TROTSKY'S ATTACK 
ON THE DEFEAT-SLOGAN 


We now come to the only article 
written by Lenin solely in exposition 
of his defeat-slogan (all his other ref- 
erences to it are in passing para- 
graphs). This article, ‘Defeat of 
‘Our’ Government in the Imperialist 
War,’’63 is itself the biggest muddle of 
all, compared with which the previous 
passages were models of clarity. Be- 
cause it is a whole article discussing 
“defeatism,” and therefore appears to 
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be the authoritative statement on the 
subject for handy reference, it has un- 
doubtedly played a major role in dis- 
orienting more than one student of 
Lenin. It must be said, without the 
slightest exaggeration, that in it Lenin 
simply goes hog-wild, throwing clear 
thinking to the winds. 

To understand the reason for that, 
and to understand the article itself, it 
is necessary to present the immediate 
background of the article, which for- 
tunately is known. The background 
is the clash between Lenin and Trot- 
sky on issues which did not involve 
defeatism. 


Trotsky was at this time the lead- 
ing spirit of Nashe Slovo, published 
in Paris as a Russian daily for the 
revolutionary emigration. On the 
paper collaborated also a number of 
dissident Bolsheviks, a number of in- 
ternationalist-Mensheviks (including 
Martov, up to almost the Zimmerwald 
Conference), and a number of non- 
affliated Social-Democrats (this in- 
cludes Trotsky himself). Its technical 
spark-plug was Antonov-Ovseyenko; a 
partial list of its collaborators and 
contributors would be in part an hon- 
or roll of later leaders of the Russian 
Revolution. It was the leading anti- 
war organ of the Russian movement. 

At the beginning of 1915 there were 
tentative efforts made between the 
Nashe Slovo group and Lenin to col- 
laborate in anti-war propaganda. One 
such opportunity seemed to arise with 
the announcement of the London 
Conference of Inter-Allied Socialists 
(i.e.. the social-patriots in the Allied 
war camp). Since Russia was an ally 
too, the anti-war Russian socialists 
thought to seize the opportunity for 
a bit of education. Nashe Slovo sent 
invitations to both the Bolsheviks and 
the centrist Menshevik “Organization 
Committee” to get together to prepare 
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a joint statement against the war, for 
presentation in London. Lenin 
agreed, and drew up a draft statement. 
The joint action never took place, 
with some accompanying hard feeling, 
but we can note here that it was not 
because of the question of defeatism— 
for the good and sufficient reason that 
Lenin’s draft did not include a wisp 
of the idea, not in any of its protean 
forms.§4 


Yet Nashe Slovo had been taking 
pot-shots at the Bolsheviks’ defeat- 
slogan ever since it had been launch- 
ed. As Alfred Rosmer writes: “The 
polemic [on defeatism] developed be- 
tween Lenin and Nashe Slovo, most 
particularly Trotsky.” (Rosmer was 
himself a Nashe Slovo contributor at 
the time and a collaborator of Trot- 
sky’s.) 

The rock on which the joint project 
had foundered was mainly the ques: 
tion of the participation of the Men- 
shevik O. C., but Trotsky himself was 
more or less recognized as the left wing 
of the Nashe Slovo group. His posi- 
tion on the war was a thoroughgoing 
internationalism, and the Nashe 
Slovo group as a whole took the atti- 
tude that their two main differences 
on war line with the Bolsheviks—the 
peace slogan and _ defeatism—were 
subordinate questions. The big dif- 
ference that divided Trotsky and the 
Bolsheviks, at this time as before, was 
not on political line at all but on the 
“organizational question,” in which 
regard Trotsky acted as a “conciliator”’ 
for Bolshevik-Menshevik unity. 

At the Berne conference, the Bol- 
sheviks had decided to launch a new 
magazine to be called Kommunist. 
Showing a faith in Trotsky’s interna- 
tionalism which should be kept in 
mind, Lenin invited Trotsky to be- 
come a collaborator on the magazine. 


And Trotsky rejected the invitation 
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with an Open Letter to the Editorial 
Board of Kommunist, printed in 
Nashe Slovo of June 4, 1915, which 
was a slap in the face. 

Trotsky declined, not on grounds 
of any political differences whatsoever, 
but on his “organizational” grounds: 
the Bolsheviks’ “factional” methods, 
etc. His Open Letter emphasizes very 
carefully that whatever political dif- 
ferences exist are not any bar to col- 
laboration. In the course of doing so, 
he mentions these differences and com- 
ments on them. The following was 
his comment in passing on the defeat- 
slogan, in this context: 


.. . under no conditions can I agree 
with your opinion, which is emphasized 
by a resolution, that Russia’s defeat 
would be a “lesser evil.’”? This opinion 
represents a fundamental concession to 
the political methodology of social-pat- 
riotism, a concession for which there is 
no reason or justification, and which sub- 
stitutes an orientation (extremely arbi- 
trary under present conditions) along the 
lines of a “lesser evil” for the revolu- 
tionary struggle against war and the 
conditions which generate this war.66 

Trotsky hits the nail on the head. 
He points to the fundamental identity 
in methodology between the “lesser 
evil” formulation of defeatism and 
that of the social-patriots. Nashe Slovo 
had pointed out that this defeatist 
concept was simply defensism turned 
inside-out (in somewhat the same 
sense that in our time we have called 
the Stalinist line on the Negro ques- 
tion “Jim Crow in reverse’’). He point- 
ed precisely to the social-patriotic po- 
tential which resides in the defeat- 
slogan, and of which we shall see more 
evidence later. 

Lenin’s only public notice of this 
rebuff was his article in which he as- 
sailed, with unparalleled venom and 
bitterness, the passing comment in the 
Open Letter on defeatism. But it is 
not defeatism that he is exercised 
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about! Trotsky has preferred to col- 
laborate with suspect left-Mensheviks 
and dissident Bolsheviks and not with 
him. As usual with Lenin’s fiercest at- 
tacks on Trotsky, it is the “organiza- 
tional question” which provides the 
steam. But the broadside which he 
fires is a political one, on a peripheral 
political difference. And alas, he fires 
this broadside with damp powder. 


10. LENIN'S POLEMIC AGAINST 
TROTSKY ON DEFEATISM 


Following are the most important 
things to be noted about the article, 
“Defeat of ‘Our’ Government in the 
Imperialist War.” 

(1) ‘Toward the very beginning, 
Lenin quotes the criticism of defeat- 
ism made by Trotsky in the Open 
Leter as the butt of his attack. But 
his quotation is not complete, and. 
a very important part is left out. This 
is how Lenin put it: 

To wish Russia defeat, Trotsky says, 
is ‘‘an uncalled-for and unjustifiable polit- 
ical concession to the methodology of so- 
cial patriotism .. .”’ [and so on with the 
rest of the quotation from Trotsky, which 
is here given in a different translation. ]§7 

Now the fact is that Trotsky’s crit- 
icism had been specifically directed at 
the “lesser evil’? formula. Lenin does 
not show this in beginning the quota- 
tion where he does. Without quote 
marks, he substitutes “to wish Rus- 
sian defeat” as the formula which 
Trotsky is presumably attacking. 

And this is important because, al- 
though it is the “lesser evil” formula 
which has been attacked, nowhere in 
the whole article does Lenin even 
mention the existence of this formula, 
let alone defend it. 

Perhaps because he is through with 
it himself? This would not excuse 
such a gambit in his polemic, but as 
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a matter of fact he is going to recur 
to it in other writings. But not in this 
one, where he is replying to a criti- 
cism that was made against it and it 
alone! 


(2) Instead of the “lesser evil” form- 
ula (No. 1), the version which Lenin 
uses for the most part in this article is 
“wish defeat’ (No. 3). This is pre- 
cisely the one formulation of the de- 
feat-slogan that was not in the Berne 
Conference resolution of the Bolshe- 
viks, which had just been held! Of 
course, the Berne Conference resolu- 
tion was not the product of a congress, 
with binding power on the Central 
Committee, but of a consultative con- 
ference; still, as we have seen, the 
“wish defeat” formulation had not 
been pressed by Lenin in the face 
of the opposition of the Baugy group. 
If it had been dropped at the confer- 
ence as a compromise, the compromise 
did not mean very much. 


In any case, what is interesting is 
the pattern: for the third time, Lenin 
meets an attack on the defeat-slogan 
not by defending the formulation 
which has been attacked but by sub- 
stituting one of the other formula- 
tions. We saw that, against Axelrod, 
he resorted to inventing a new for- 
mula (the objective “usefulness” of 
defeat, or “defeat facilitates”), with- 
out discussing the difficulty raised by 
Axelrod’s remarks; we saw, secondly, 
that against Bukharin and Baugy, he 
again inserted a new formula (No. 4), 
dropping the one that was under fire; 
and now again, against Trotsky, he 
does not meet the criticism that is 
made but resorts to the very formula- 
tion which had been dropped in 
Berne when it was under attack from 
Baugy. 


This is not the picture of a Lenin 
who knows what he believes and is 
ready to stand up and slug for it; this 
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is the picture of a Lenin who is con- 
fused and muddled on this question 


and cannot really defend it—although 


he “feels” that there is something ter- 
ribly fundamental about it as a shield 
against defensism, as a sharp way of 
separating the sheep from the goats. 


(3) In spite of this fact, we find 
Lenin appealing to the Berne Confer- 
ence ‘resolution! This he does as a 
substitute for taking up the question 
which he has avoided—the meaning 
of the ‘‘lesser evil” formulation with 
regard to Germany’s victory. This is 
what he actually writes: 


In using phrases to avoid the issue, 
Trotsky has lost his way amidst very 
simple surroundings. It seems to him that 
to wish Russia’s defeat means to wish 
Germany’s victory. . . . In this Trotsky 
also repeats the “methodology of social- 
patriotism”! To help people that do not 
know how to think, the Berne resolution 
(Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 40) made it clear 
that in all imperialist countries the pro- 
letariat must now wish the defeat of its 
government.68 


This is precisely what the Berne 
resolution did not ‘make clear’; in 
fact, this is the formulation whicit the 
resolution abandoned! 

Besides: suppose the Berne resolu- 
tion had included it: this is no an- 
swer to Trotsky’s criticism. Lenin 
writes that “it seems to him [Trot- 
sky] that to wish defeat for Russia 
means defeat by German arms, as if 
this were a deviation or misunder- 
standing of Trotsky’s. But we have 
seen that this is what it had always 
meant to the whole movement. This 
is what it had meant to Lenin him- 
self in 1904-5, and this is what it had 
meant to Lenin only a few months be- 
fore in September. Moreover this is 
what it had meant to his own closest 
comrades who criticized it within the 
ranks of the Bolshevik party (like 
Karpinsky). And Bukharin-Baugy too, 
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only a couple of months before, had 
based their objection to “wish de- 
feat” on the ground that it meant tak- 
ing sides in the war. Because of this 
very objection, the formula had not 
been included in the Berne resolu- 
tion. 


When Lenin merely replies that he 
applies the defeat-slogan to all war- 
ring countries, he is only asserting 
that he refuses to apply the “lesser 
evil” formula in its consistent and es- 
tablished sense. Surely Trotsky knew 
that Lenin did not actually ‘wish 
Germany’s victory.” He had shown 
that the methodology of the defeat- 
slogan pointed in that direction. 
Lenin’s feeble “you too” retort is pe- 
culiarly out of place. 

(4) In this unhappy article, Lenin 
does not even limit himself to the 
formulation “wish defeat.” At Berne, 
the Baugy group had indeed raised 
the question whether the “wish” 
could remain a mere wish. In this 
article—and only in this wild article— 
Lenin writes down “working toward 
military defeat” as a variant on the 
formula. His slogan, he says, is one 
“calling for” defeat. He exults that 
“the tsarist government was perfectly 
right in asserting” that the propa- 
ganda of the Bolshevik Duma depu- 
ties “aided its defeat.” To deal blows 
against one’s own war government, he 
writes, “means helping to defeat one’s 
own country.” Helping whom? What 
wide-open writing, at the best! (Note 
also that on this occasion Lenin slips 
into “defeat one’s own country,” in- 
stead of “government.”’) 

Three times he repeats that we can- 
not fight the war “without contribut- 
ing to the defeat” of the government. 
And at one point even the word “de- 
feat” is not sharp enough, not “hard” 
enough, for him: a worker, he says, 
cannot unite with the proletarians on 
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the other side of the lines “without 
contributing to the defeat, the dis- 
memberment of ‘his’ imperialist 
‘great’ power.’’ We are now for dis- 
memberment? No doubt Lenin used 
the word with the idea in mind of the 
breaking up of a colonial empire, or 
the liberation of Russia’s oppressed 
nationalities, but it is written down 
in no such context. 

And he writes: “we indisputably 
mean not only the wish for its defeat, 
but practical actions leading toward 
such defeat.”—Practical actions to- 
ward defeat? What does this mean? It 
is at this point that Lenin adds in 
parentheses: 


For the “penetrating reader”: This 
does not at all mean to “blow up bridges,” 
organize unsuccessful military strikes, 
and, in general, to help the government 
to defeat the revolutionaries. 

So we are assured of what the 
phrase does not mean. What does it 
mean? The Baugy group and other 
comrades had asked the same ques- 
tion. We can understand “practical 
actions” leading toward an anti-war 
fight and revolution, which may or 
may not entail military defeat on the 
front as a by-product, but even this, 
idea (Formula No. 4, more or less) 
does not appear in this wild polemic. 

Fortunately the slogan “work for 
defeat through practical actions,” or 
something of the sort, never took root 
even in the later myth, and we can 
understand why. 


(5) On none of the questions that 
we have raised, or that his critics have 
raised, does Lenin’s article present 
any reasoned political discussion. In- 
stead hollow categorical assertions 
substitute for arguments. The first 
three sentences are, for example: 


A revolutionary class in a reactionary 
war cannot but “wish the defeat of its 
own government.” This is an axiom. It is 
disputed only by the conscious partisans 
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or the helpless satellites of the social- 
chauvinists. 


This is simple bluster. Even if the 
defeat-slogan were correct, the last 
thing in the world it was, was an 
“axiom” of the socialist movement or 
anybody else, at any other time or 
place. And in view of the widespread 
rejection of the slogan by Bolsheviks, 
including leading Bolsheviks, the 
third sentence merely registers uncon- 
trolled fury. 

The article is full of such assertive 
bluster: “we indisputably mean...” 
when the point is far from indisput- 
able and, in fact, it is precisely dis- 
putation that is called for; “this slo- 
gan alone means a consistent appeal 
to revolutionary action . . .’” where 
the italicization of alone carries the 
burden that should have been shoul- 
dered by a political demonstration; 
and it is here that we are virtually 
told that revolution is “impossible” 
without defeat. 

Under this head should also come 
the “amalgam” that Lenin makes 
throughout this article between Trot- 
sky’s views and those of everyone else 
in the political spectrum down to the 
rabid social-chauvinists of the Ger- 
man Social-Democracy (like David). 
By the time the article gets through in 
a crescendo of rage, Trotsky and oth- 
ers are “in fact on the side of the bour- 
geoisie and the opportunists, since 
they ‘do not believe’ in the possibility 
of international revolutionary action 
of the working class against its gov- 
ernments, and since they do not wish 
to help the development of such ac- 
tlONS=—aaee 

It is in this article, also, that we get 
the most extreme statements about 
the role of the defeat-slogan in an 
anti-war position. For example: “To 
repudiate the defeat slogan means to 
reduce one’s revolutionary actions to 
an empty phrase or sheer hypocrisy.” 
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(6) The only passage which even 
sounds as if Lenin is trying to present 
san argument is the following: 


He who wishes earnestly to dispute the 
“slogan” calling for the defeat of one’s 
own government in the imperialist war 
would have to prove one of three things: 
either (1) that the war of 1914-15 is not 
reactionary; or (2) that a revolution in 
connection with it is impossible, or (3) 
that coordination and mutual aid of the 
revolutionary movement in all belliger- 
ent countries is impossible. 


He then proceeds to argue that the 
war is reactionary, that a revolution 1s 
possible, and that international action 
is possible also. But this is a begging 
of the question. The three conditions 
add up to revolutionary anti-war op- 
position, to be sure, but do not even 
begin to bear upon the objections to 
the defeat-slogan which have been so 
abundantly made within the frame- 
work of revolutionary anti-war policy. 
He makes the connection after a while 
only with a final assertion: “It is im- 
possible, however,” unless . . . “Such 
growth is wmpossible without....” 

His comment on the third of the 
three conditions is interesting: 


The last reason is particularly impor- 
tant. for Russia, because this is the most 
backward country, where an immediate 
socialist revolution is impossible. This is 
why the Russian Social-Democrats had 
to be the first to advance the theory and 
the practice of the defeat “slogan.” 

This is a weak echo of the political 
motivation which had led Lenin to 
introduce the defeat slogan in 1914 in 
the first place—as a special policy 
limited to Russia. Now he is using it 
gingerly only to explain why the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik group alone has seen 
fit to raise it, among all the anti-war 
internationalists. 


(7) In this article we also get Len- 
in’s polemic against the slogan ‘“Nei- 
ther victory nor defeat.’’ We will later 
take up the views of Trotsky and Lux- 
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emburg on this question. At this point 
it is enough to note the following: 


No such slogan was raised by Trot- 
sky (or by Luxemburg). Although 
Lenin never quite says that Trotsky 
did so, there are perhaps few readers 
who have not gotten the contrary im- 
pression from his polemic.* As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the Menshevik Sem- 
kovsky who alone is actually quoted 
to this effect by Lenin. The Menshe- 
vik leadership did in fact raise this as 
a slogan, at least in the form ‘“‘Neither 
victory nor vanquished!” as recorded 
bye lee Dan?) It>4is .against them, 
dragged into this amalgam, that Len- 
in is right in ponting out that such a 
conception presupposes a return to 
the status quo ante bellum as against 
a revolutionary outcome of the impe- 
rialist war. We saw the same thing 
happen in the Russo-Japanese War 
with the Mensheviks: they did not 
avoid, but merely straddled, the dil- 
emma of victory-or-defeat within the 
framework of the existing govern- 
ments. This had nothing in common 
with Trotsky’s approach to the ques- 
tion of victory-or-defeat. 


11. THE REST OF THE RECORD: 
AUG. 1915 TO NOV. 1916 


From this point on, let us complete 
the record by noting Lenin’s subse- 
quent references to the defeat-slogan, 
pausing only at new points of special 
interest. All four formulations are 
used indiscriminately, now one, now 
another. 


(1) In the pamphlet Socialism and 
War (written August 1915) by Lenin 


*Including a scholar like Boris Souvarine, who wrote in 
his biography of Stalin: ‘‘Between the two extremes, de- 
fensism and defeatism, there were numerous intermediate 
opinions. Trotsky and Martov, with the majority of the 
outstanding personalities of revolutionary international- 
ism, Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, Franz Mehring, 
Rakovsky, Riazanov, etc. came out against national de- 
fense but for a peace without victors or vanquished and 
did not intend to break with socialists like Kautsky. .. .” 
(p. 1385, French ed.). 
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and Zinoviev, Lenin wrote the passage 
on defeatism79: we must ‘‘wish defeat” 
of our government, we must “see the 
connection between the government’s 
military reverses and the increased op- 
portunity for overthrowing it . . . the 
socialists of all the belligerent coun- 
tries should express their wish that 
ali ‘their’ governments be defeated.” 

This would ‘coincide with the hid- 
den thoughts of every class-conscious 
worker,” he says. The last remark 
should be kept in mind when we come 
to see Lenin in 1917, on his return to 
Russia, finding out what were the 
“hidden thoughts” of the class-con- 
scious workers. 


(2) In the long article ‘““The Col- 
lapse of the Second International’ 
written about the same time (summer 
1915), there is a passing reference to 
“wishing defeat.”’7! 


(3) In a private letter to Shlyapni- 
kov of August 23, 1915, Lenin writes: 


The events in Russia have completely 
confirmed our position which the block- 
heads, social-patriots (from Alexinsky to 
Chkheidze) have christened defeatism. 
facts have proved that we were right!! 
Military failures are helping to shake 
tsarism and are facilitating the union 
of revolutionary workers of Russia and 
the other countries. They say, what will 
“you” do, if “you” revolutionaries defeat 
tsarism? I reply: (1) our victory will 
cause the movement of the “Lefts” in 
Germany to flare up a hundred times 
more strongly; (2) should we overcome 
“sarism completely, then we would pro- 
pose a peace on democratic conditions to 
all the belligerents, and in case of a 
refusal would wage a_ revolutionary 
war.72 


The most interesting thing about 
this is the shift that takes place be- 
tween one sentence and the next. At 
the beginning of the paragraph, the 
position that has been “completely 
confirmed” is the easy Formulation 
No. 2, “defeat facilitates. .. .” Natur- 
ally this means, and can only mean, 
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defeats inflicted by Germany. With- 
out transition, Lenin swings into the 
question of the defeat of tsarism by 
the revolutionaries, that is, the victory 
of the revolution. Naturally there is a 
connection between the two, but in 
the defeat-slogan itself, the “wish for 
defeat” refers to defeat by the enemy 
government, which in turn is neces- 
sary to facilitate the victory of the 
revolution. (It was only in the post- 
Lenin period of reinterpretation that 
the slogan of “wishing defeat’? was 
made out to mean only “wishing for 
defeat by the revolution alone” and 
not by victories of the enemy camp.) 

Also: it seems that only blockheads 
and social-patriots have “christened” 
the position defeatism. This will not 
prevent Lenin (and even more often 
Zinoviev) from subsequently calling 
it “defeatism” himself, usually in quo- 
tation marks but not always. In the 
later Comintern, the term defeatism 
became standard in spite of this pas- 
sage. 

(4) In October 1915, Lenin wrote 
an article (which was not published 
and remained among his papers) en- 
titled “The Defeat of Russia and the 
Revolutionary Crisis.”’?3 In it he notes 
that the defeats being suffered by the 
tsar’s armies are leading to revolution- 
ary ferment. Here we get his only ref- 
erence in this connection to the Rus- 
so-Japanese War, but not to his posi- 
tion on it. He merely notes that 
“Again there is military defeat and 
the acceleration of the revolutionary 
crisis caused by it.” In fact, there is 
the following curious passage refer- 
ring to the present war (1915): 


Equally clear is the position of the 
liberal bourgeoisie: to take advantage 
of the defeat and the growing revolution 
in order to wrest compromises from a 
frightened monarchy and to compel it to 
share power with the bourgeoisie. Equal- 
ly clear, too, is the position of the revolu- 
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tionary proletariat, which is striving to 
consummate the revolution by taking ad- 
.vantage of the vacillations and embar- 
rassments of the government and the 
bourgeoisie. 


Here it is the liberal bourgeoisie 
(in 1915!) which is painted as recog- 
nizing the principle that “defeat fa- 
cilitates’—which would make them 
“‘defeatists” if we took seriously some 
of Lenin’s previous formulations!— 
whereas, counterposed, the revolu- 
tionaries are not pictured as striving 
for “defeat.” Make of it what you will. 
As a matter of fact, the article goes 
on to crow over the fact that the Men- 
sheviks have issued a call for “revolt” 
in the rear of the German army—“this 
after a whole year of fighting the slo- 
gan of civil war!” he exclaims. The 
muddle is really breath-taking since, 
obviously, a call for revolt in the rear 
of the enemy government is hardly in 
contradiction with opposition to civil 
war (or any other fight) against one’s 
own government. 

But somehow, Lenin concludes out 
of this muddle that the defeat-slogan 
is once more confirmed, because of 
the Menshevtks’ call and the liberal 
bourgeoisie’s sentiment: 


. in face of the revolutionary crisis 
in Russia, which is being accelerated pre- 
cisely by defeat—and this what the mot- 
ley opponents of “defeatism” are afraid 
to admit. ... The lessons of the war are 
compelling even our opponents really to 
recognize both the position of “defeat 
ism’ and the necessity of issuing ... the 
slogan of “a revolt in the rear’ of the 
German militarists, in other words, the 
slogan of civil war. The lessons of the 
war, it appears, are driving into their 
heads what we have preached from the 
very beginning. The defeat of Russia has 
turned out to be the lesser evil, for it has 
advanced the revolutionary crisis on a 
vast scale and has aroused millions, tens 
and hundreds of millions. 


(5) In a polemical article entitled 
(and against) “Wilhelm Kolb and 
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George Plekhanov,” in February 1916, 
I.enin mentions that “both accuse the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats of ‘de- 
featism,’ using the favorite expression 
of the Plekhanovists. . . .”’74 

In this article the social-chauvinists’ 
fear of defeat of their own govern- 
ment is counterposed to the slogan of 
wishing defeat: Kolb “is right when 
he says that they [the tactics of the 
German Left] mean the ‘military 
weakening’ of Germany, 1.e., desiring 
and aiding its defeat, defeatism.” 


(6) For the first time Lenin put the 
defeat-slogan forward for a vote be- 
fore the internationalist Left in his 
theses presented at the Kienthal Con- 
ference (the second Zimmerwald con- 
ference). It had not been presented at 
Zimmerwald itself. 


In an extant first draft of these 
theses, Lenin wrote the following, ap- 
parently referring approvingly to a 
statement made in Bulletin No. 3 of 
the Zimmerwald commission, though 
if is not contained in the Zimmerwald 
Manifesto or resolution: 


. 1f we call the masses to struggle 
against their governments “independently 
of the military situation of a given coun- 
try,” we thereby not only deny in prin- 
ciple the admissibility of “defense of the 
fatherland” in the given war, but we ad- 
mit the desirability of the defeat of every 
bourgeois government, for the transfor- 
mation of the defeat into a revolution. 
And this must be said openly: the revolu- 
tionary mass struggle cannot become an 
internationa! one unless its conscious rep- 
resentatives unite openly in the name of 
defeat and overthrow of all bourgeois 
governments.75 


To struggle against the government 
“independently of the military situa- 
tion’’—that is, regardless of the conse- 
quences of the class struggle on the 
military situation—is a version of For- 
mulation No. 4. It does not involve a 
wish for deieat, of course. It most cer- 
tainly does not involve carrying on 
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the anti-war fight “in the name of 
defeat.” 

But whereas this first draft seemed 
to hail it, the theses as they were final- 
ly presented referred to this very same 
idea as ‘‘not sufficient”: 


It is not sufficient to say, as the Zim- 
merwald Manifesto does [this is a mis- 
take—H. D.], that . . . the workers in 
their revolutionary struggle must not 
take into account the military situation 
of their country; it is necessary to say 
clearly what is here merely hinted at, 
namely .. . that revolutionary action 
during the war is impossible without 
creating the risk of defeat for “one’s 
own” government; and that every defeat 
of the government in a reactionary war 
facilitates revolution. ...76 


In our own day, this formula of 
“continuing the class struggle regard- 
less of its effect on the military situa- 
tion” was to become a most frequent 
watered-down version of the defeat- 
slogan as reinterpreted, being em- 
bodied in these words in the founding 
program of the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty. “It is not sufficient,’ says Lenin, 
and he is right from his point of view, 
though he fails to say that what is 
really missing is the “wish for defeat.” 
This he does not put forward him- 
self, in spite of his bluster in the anti- 
Trotsky polemic. 


(7) In his criticism (August 1916) 
of Rosa Luxemburg’s “Junius” pam- 
phlet on the war, Lenin relegates the 
question of the defeat-slogan to a 
footnote. It is obvious to the naked 
eye that the approach taken by 
“Junius” is quite incompatible with 
the defeat-slogan of Lenin’s, but Len- 
in does not make a great fuss about it. 
In his footnote he says that the ques- 
tions must be raised— 


(1) Is “revolutionary intervention” 
possible without the risk of defeat? (2) 
Is it possible to scourge the bourgeoisie 
and the government of one’s own country 
without taking the risk? (3) Have we 
not. always asserted, and does not the 
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historical experience of reactionary wars 
prove, that defeats help the cause of the 
revolutionary class?77 


These are his two most watered- 
down versions. Luxemburg’s pamph- 
let, incidentally, does have some com- 
ments on the connection between de- 
feat and revolution, though these 
comments do not at all commit Len- 
in’s error in viewing this connection 
from a starkly one-sided view; and 
though she does not take up the 
“risk” question in the same form, 
there could not be any slightest doubt 
in the mind of a reader what her re- 
ply would be: we do not hold back be- 
cause of the risk of defeat of the Ger- 
man armies. 


(8) In an article written August 
1916 for the Jugend-Internationale, 
Lenin mentions “wish for the defeat 
of ‘its own’ government” in passing.78 


(9) The last gasp of the defeat-slo- 
gan comes in November 1916 with an 
article “On Separate Peace” in tones 
that we have already heard: 


Whatever the outcome of the present 
war may be, it will prove that those who 
said that the only possible way out of it 
is proletarian civil war for socialism 
were right. It will prove that the Russian 
Social-Democrats who said that the de- 
feat of tsarism, the complete military 
defeat of tsarism, is “at any rate” a les- 
ser evil were right... . [Even] if the 
proletariat of Europe is unable to ad- 
vance to socialism at the present time. 
... Eastern Europe and Asia can march 
with seven-league strides towards democ- 
racy only if tsarism meets with utter 
military defeat and is deprived of all 
opportunity of practicing its semi-feudal 
imperialist policy.79 


Here, as always in Lenin, the “lesser 
evil” formula occurs only in connec- 
tion with tsarism and the perspective 
of the Russtan socialists. Here also, as 
clearly as ever before, it is made plain 
without the shadow of a doubt that 
Lenin is talking about the military 
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defeat of Russia by Germany, and not 
its defeat by the socialist revolution. 


~ With this return to the very first for- 


mulation of 1914, the circles closes. — 
and the defeat-slogan will not be put 
forward again while Lenin is still 
alive. 


12. WHEN DEFEATISM WAS NOT 
PUT FORWARD 


A certain interest can also be at- 
tached to another aspect of Lenin’s 
writings during 1914-16: the occasions 
on which he did not put forward the 
defeat-slogan. Naturally this could be 
pressed to an absurd point, and there 
is no reason to expect him to put for- 
ward the defeat-slogan in every dis- 
cussion on the war question. (As a 
matter of fact, in only 11 articles pub- 
lished during the years 1914-16 did 
Lenin mention the idea; to which we 
can add only seven other documents 
of the period that figure in his col- 
lected writings: unpublished articles, 
letters, notes, etc.) 

Obviously it would be easy to draw 
up a long list of articles in which the 
nature of the questions discussed 
might lead us to ask: Why didn’t Len- 
in bring up defeatism here?—especial- 
ly if we take seriously some of his 
statements about the crucial impor- 
tance of the slogan. But we shall men- 
tion here only a few special cases, 
where the presentation of the defeat- 
slogan would seem to have been most 
clearly called for. 


(1) We have already mentioned 
that, in February 1915, Lenin drew 
up a draft of a joint statement®? 
against the war to be presented to the 
London Inter-Allied Socialist Confer- 
ence, in response to the proposal for 
common action made by Nashe Slovo. 
In this draft he systematically set out 
to list the ideas which were essential 
to a complete, consistent internation- 
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alist war policy. It was by no means 
intended as a “compromise” draft in 
any sense, but as a complete position. 

There is no hint of the defeat-slo- 
gan, or of anything like it, in any of 
its versions. 


(2) The projected joint statement 
fell through, but in March 1915 the 
Bolsheviks did send their own repre- 
sentative (Litvinov, then living in 
London) to present a statement to the 
conference in the name of the Bolshe- 
viks alone.’! Again, it would be easy 
to show that this statement was not 
intended to be “‘conciliatory.’’ It was, 
furthermore, written by Lenin him- 
self. 

In this statement by the Bolsheviks 
alone, there is no mention of the de- 
feat-slogan in any form. 


(3) Also in March 1915, a Bolshevik 
delegation attended the International 
Socialist Women’s Conference in 
Berne. The resolution on war policy®? 
which they introduced had no men- 
tion of the defeat-slogan in any form.* 


(4) In the October 13, 1915 issue of 
Sotsial-Demokrat, the editors present- 
ed a document entitled “A Few 
Theses” on slogans and attitude on 
the war.’ (It was written by Lenin.) 
We mention this particularly because 
later, in 1917, these Theses were go- 
img to be repeatedly referred to, re- 
printed and quoted by Lenin as the 
position of the Bolsheviks. They were 
not intended as a complete summary 
of war policy but as statements on a 
number of especially important 
points. 

*But later, in 1925 (at the time, we shall see, when 
Zinoviev was reviving defeatism in the Comintern), Olga 
Ravich, who had been a delegate to this conference, said 
that the delegation had declared: ‘‘In the struggle against 
the war the proletariat must persevere to the end and 
must not fear a defeat of the fatherland. Such a defeat 
would only facilitate the revolutionary struggle and civil 
war of the proletariat.’’ (Gankin & Fisher, Bolsheviks 
and the World War, p. 294). If such a statement was 
made in a speech (embodying Formulations No. 2 and 4 


but not the “‘wish for defeat’’), it was not included in 
the Bolshevik document. 
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‘The deteat-slogan was not one of 
these. 


(5) At the Zimmerwald Conference 
in September 1915, the Bolshevik po- 
sliton was put forward in the docu- 
ments of the “Zimmerwald Left,” 
which formed in support of Lenin’s 
views on the war as distinct from 
those of the other anti-war elements 
at the conference. While Lenin voted 
for the majority resolution after his 
own .was rejected, the resolution and 
manifesto of the Zimmerwald Left8* 
were intended to put on the record 
what he considered to be the complete 
anti-war position. In an article in 
Sotsial-Demokrat on the Zimmerwald 
Conference (October 11), Zinoviev 
wrote that the Zimmerwald Left “‘de- 
fended, alone, a complete and definite 
program. ’’85 

This complete and definite pro- 
gram had no mention of the defeat- 
slogan in any form. (We have already 
pointed out that it was not until the 
Kienthal Conference in April 1916 
that the defeat-slogan was put forward 
in any version before an international 
group.) 

Even these five outstanding cases 
would be very strange if Lenin really 
did regard the defeat-slogan as a sine 
qua non for anti-war policy. In point 
of fact, however, they are not strange 
at all; they stand in contradiction 
only with the myth. Lenin became a 
fierce proponent of defeat mainly in 
counterpunching against an attack, or 
in factional polemics of his own. 


(6) Related to this question are the 
cases where, in 1917 and later, includ- 
ing during the first years of the Com- 
intern, Lenin harks back to the 1914- 
16 period in order to summarize in 
retrospect the different tendencies on 
the war question in the socialist ranks. 
The three tendencies are described: 
the social-chauvinist right, the cen- 
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trists of various shades, and the inter- 
nationalist left. There are numerous 
passages of this sort in the writings of 
Lenin and the documents of the Com- 
intern from 1917 through 1923.* 

The defeat-slogan in any form 
never figures in this summary, neither 
its rejection by the “‘centrists’’ nor its 


advocacy by the Bolsheviks. 
(7) But the biggest case where Len- 


_in did not put forward the defeat- 


slogan, but rather abandoned it com- 
pletely, is the whole period of 1917 
between March and November. This 
will be the subject of the chapter af- 
ter next. 


IV. First World War: Zinoviev, Trotsky, Luxemburg 


Special attention to Zino- 
viev is necessary because, during the 
period that has been under discussion, 
it was Zinoviev who was virtually the 
only close colleague of Lenin in the 
formulating and propagandizing of 
the Bolshevik war policy, working 
with Lenin in Berne. And among the 
leading Bolsheviks it was Zinoviev 
alone who, under Lenin’s immediate 
supervision, attempted to defend and 
expound the defeat-slogan. His role 
during this period is preserved in the 
volume Gegen den Strom (Against 
the Current) which was later pub- 
lished by the Bolsheviks as the collec- 
tion of published writings by both of 
them during these years of the world 
war. 

Zinoviev played no independent 
role in the formulation of the defeat- 
slogan. He tried to follow Lenin’s 
lead. Whereas Lenin never mentioned 
supposed precedents for his defeatism, 
it was Zinoviev who specialized par- 
ticularly in giving it an historical tra- 
dition, as we have discussed in the 
first two chapters. The only article by 
him which is specifically on defeatism, 
included in Gegen den Strom, is the 
historical“ ‘Defeatism’ Then and 
Now’ already referred to. There is 
a long passage on defeatism in an- 
other article,8? and references in a 
couple of others.88 

When, however, Zinoviev himself 
wrote a big book on the war question 


*For the first of these, see CW 20, I, p. 147-8: 
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in 1915-16 (not published until April 
1917), The War and the Crisis of So- 
clalism, it did not have a line in it 
raising the defeat-slogan.* This was 
not due to its restricted scope, which 
included an encyclopedic array of 
topics!—nor was it due to restricted 
size, which is no less than 652 pages in 
the German edition! For Lenin’s 
closest collaborator, this is something 
of an oversight, in terms of the myth 
that defeatism was and is the heart of 
anti-war policy in an imperialist war, 
or at any rate an essential ingredient. 

In his articles, Zinoviev tried to fol- 
Jow Lenin’s lead on defeatism, no 
doubt as best he could. But how could 
anybody follow successfully when the 
lead was so confused and _ shifting? 
Here is Lenin’s right-hand collabora- 
tor on the same question, and his stag- 
gering course is a picture of confusion 
worse confounded. The last point un- 
der this head that we will discuss was 
not merely a question of confusion: it 
was the outstanding evidence, even in 
this world war period, of the soczal- 
patriotic potential inherent in the de- 
feat-slogan. 


1. ON THE "LESSER EVIL" 


Outside of his historical excursions 
cn the subject, Zinoviev’s longest dis- 
cussion of the defeat-slogan is in his 

*This is underlined by the fact that there is a mention 
of defeatism—in a footnote. Here Zinoviey refers ‘to 


Jaurés as a. ‘‘defeatist’’ in the free-wheeling fashion we 
saw earlier, 
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extensive article ‘““The Russian Social- 
Democracy and Russian Social-Chauv- 
inism,” written in the summer of 
1915. Like Lenin’s anti-Trotsky pole- 
mic, it is written under the impress 
of Trotsky’s attack in his Open Letter. 
Zinoviev does not even quote Trot- 
sky’s criticism. His direct reference to 
Trotsky is a snide sideswipe: On the 
question of defeatism, he writes— 


... the following march against us in a 
closed phalanx: the direct social-chauvin- 
ists . . . the right center .. . and the 
“left-center” (see the rather unenlight- 
ening remarks on this point by Trotsky 
in his Open Letter to the editors of 
Kommunist). We are firmly convinced 
that the unity of the center with the 
social-chauvinists on this point is not at 
all accidental. Everything has a reason.89 


Outside of this “amalgam” Zino- 
viev is not very enlightening himself. 
He does not discuss the “lesser evil’ 
formulation that Trotsky had criti- 
cized. In this he perhaps shows discre- 
tion. When, later in the article, he 
himself presents the ‘‘lesser evil” idea, 
he blunders in where Lenin did not 
tread. 


We have made clear that Lenin 
never applied the “lesser evil’’ formu- 
lation to any other country but Rus- 
sia. This fine point, apparently, was 
never explained to Zinoviev, who 
says: 

... the internationalists can pursue a 
consistent struggle against their govern- 
ments and their chauvinists in none of 
the warring countries if they do not de- 
fend in their agitation the principle that 
the defeat of the imperialists of their 
“fatherland” would be the lesser evil 


from the standpoint of the interests of 
the proletariat.99 


This is flatly in contradiction with 
the November 1914 theses of the Cen- 
tral Committee that “Under given 
conditions it is impossible to deter- 


mine from the standpoint of the inter- 
national proletariat which is the lesser 
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evil for socialism: the defeat of one or 
the defeat of the other group of bel- 
ligerent nations. For us Russian So- 
cial-Democrats, however... .” 


It is to be doubted whether Zino- 
viev knew he was doing anything dif- 
ferent than loyally repeating the 
“line.” If the line was too muddled, 
that was hardly Zinoviev’s fault; he 
couldn’t make it out either. 


2. THE "METHODOLOGY 
OF SOCIAL-PATRIOTISM" 


Zinoviev’s most extended course of 
argumentation is on the “‘safest’’ ver- 
sion: we must not halt the class strug- 
ele for fear of defeat. In addition to 
what we have already discussed about 
this formulation (No. 4), there is an 
extra point to be made about Zino- 
viev’s use of it. 

It bears precisely on the ‘“‘methodol- 
ogy of social-patriotism” that is em- 
bodied in the thinking behind the de- 
feat-slogan. It was the social-patriots 
who insistently tried to pose the whole 
question of socialist war policy in 
terms of “For or against defeat?” This 
way of posing the question was and is 
properly a hallmark of social-patriot- 
ism. And what is interesting is that, in 
so many words, Zinoviev puts the 
stamp of approval on this way of pos- 
ing the question: 

[The social-patriots argue, says Zino- 
viev:] “Shall we continue the class 
struggle in the country .. . would this not 
mean weakening the military strength of 
our government? And this will surely be 
of benefit to the external enemy. It fol- 
lows that you are for the defeat of your 
country? Say, yes or no? If no, then you 
must grant us that temporarily ... the 


class struggle must be halted and re- 
placed by a policy of civil peace.”9! 


So he paraphrases the social-patri- 
ots. And his comment on it? 

It is: “Decidedly there is logic in 
this way of putting the question.” 
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And since the social-patriotic meth- 
odology is correct, we must take our 
stand on the same ground as they, but 
with the sign reversed: we are for 
defeat. 


Although he had found Trotsky’s 
remarks ‘“‘unenlightening,” could he 
possibly have more crudely illustrated 
their validity? 

Yet Zinoviev had just been inveigh- 
ing against predicating socialist policy 
on the fear of defeat. That way lies 
social-patriotism. Just as invalid is the 
idea of predicating socialist policy on 
the desire for defeat. That way lies 
social-patriotism-in-reverse, social-pa- 
triotism standing on its head. The 
Marxist does not take off from the 
question of defeat in either direction; 
to the whole dilemma of military vic- 
tory-or-defeat of the governments he 
counterposes the struggle for socialist 
victory against the governments. In 
terms of such a Marxist methodology, 
it makes sense to add that we do not 
halt this struggle for socialist victory 
out of fear of military defeat of ‘‘our 
own” government; in terms of the 
methodology which Zinoviev  ap- 
proves, the methodology represented 
by the social-patriots’ dilemma, this 
statement does not make sense. For if 
you have already told the social-patri- 
cts that we must wish for defeat, it 
does not make sense to add that we 
must not halt for fear of the defeat, 
which we wish! 


3. DEFEAT AND THE 
INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 


Zinoviev puts some stress on an ar- 
sument which is not used by Lenin in 
connection with defeatism, though 
Lenin brought it out in other con- 
texts. This is the argument that mili- 
tary defeat by the enemy army does 
not really affect any true national in- 
terest of the people but only the im- 
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perialist interest of the bourgeoisie: 


The bourgeois ‘“fatherlands”—this be- 
comes more and more obvious in the 
course of the war—are threatened by 
nothing but the loss of one colony or an- 
other, one border area or another, as far 
as the bourgeoisie is concerned. The bour- 
geoisie aspires to nothing but a diplo- 
matic regroupment of powers, nothing 
but new secret treaties and conspira- 
cies.92 

This too is an echo of the feeling 
during the Russo-Japanese War, when 
the war was taking place in the Far 
East, in the colonial and border area 
itself, and no one (including the Japa- 
nese) even dreamed of an attack on 
and subjugation of the homeland. 


When it is brought forward in con- 
nection with a wish for defeat (and 
not merely in connection with an an- 
alysis of the imperialist springs of the 
war, as Lenin did elsewhere), it raises 
an implication. Granting for the sake 
of argument that this was so regarding 
Russia’s participation in the First 
World War, it certainly is not neces- 
sarily so in every imperialist war or 
even with respect to every nation in 
the First World War. Suppose defeat 
of one’s own government in an impe- 
rialist war does mean important hard- 
ships for the people—as indeed Ger- 
many’s defeat in the war did mean, 
under the Treaty of Versailles—do we 
cease to wish for defeat? And if fur- 
thermore it is argued that defensism 
and ‘defeatism’ are the only consist- 
ent alternatives, then the door is open- 
ed for social-patriotic conclusions— 
once any doubt is cast on the argu- 
ment for defeatism. 


Now as a matter of fact this argu- 
ment for defeatism is demonstrably 
false, in the light of the actual conse- 
quences of the First World War. It 
turned out that it was not true that 
“The bourgeois ‘fatherlands’ .. . are 
threatened by nothing but the loss of 
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one colony or another, one border 
area or another, as far as the bour- 
geoisie is concerned.” For the defeated 
bourgeoisies of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, etc., defeat had far 
more serious consequences, conse- 
quences which intimately concerned 
the lot of the people too. 


The revolutionary Marxist can rec- 
ognize this fact without drawing pro- 
war conclusions. It is precisely the rea- 
son why he may speak of continuing 
the socialist struggle in spite ot the 
risk of defeat, because for him the al- 
ternative to defeat is not the victory 
of his own imperialist government but 
a third alternative which has to be 
pursued and which alone will have 
progressive consequences. 

Not so for one who raises the slogan 
of “wish defeat.” The proof of this 
comes further along in Zinoviev’s ar- 
ticle (unrelated by him to the quota- 
tion just given), when he admits: 

The chauvinists paint the horrors 
which await the workers in the event of 
a defeat of their fatherland. For the 
masses of people, the horrors, depriva- 
tions and sufferings of a defeat are in 
fact monstrous, unimaginable, colossal. 


How does he reply? As follows: 


Well, but how about in case of victory? 
Do not the same masses pay for it—to 
the benefit of the imperialists? And if 
they stand on the basis of international- 
ism, can the workers of one country wish 
for themselves victory and for the work- 
ers of the other country defeat, when de- 
feat would have even more suffering con- 
nected with it??3 


Zinoviev does not notice that, from 
the point of view of the defeat-slogan, 
he has refuted himself. As internation- 
alists (he argues) we cannot wish vic- 
tory for our own government because 
this means we are wishing defeat and 
the colossal sufferings of defeat for the 
workers on the other side of the lines. 
Very well, but then why wish defeat 
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for the workers on our side of the 
lines, as Lenin’s slogan does? 

He is entrapped in the vicious circle 
of victory-or-defeat, just as the social- 
patriots are, and he cannot extricate 
himself, except by implicitly shifting 
to a viewpoint which is not that of 
defeatism. 


4. PSEUDONYM FOR REVOLUTION 


It must be said that Zinoviev’s at- 


tempt to work up a refutation of the 


critics is more conscieritious than any 
made by Lenin, who never faced up to 
the problems posed. This is also the 
reason why Zinoviev is forced to set 
down in black and white ideas which 
are not met with in Lenin. 

Thus Zinoviev tries to meet the 
question: “If you are talking about 
the defeat of all the warring govern- 
ments, what does this mean? Who 
then will be the victor?” 

It is a perfectly legitimate question 
given the fact that Lenin’s formula- 
tions on _ defeatism made clear time 
and again, if not always consistently, 
that he was thinking of defeats znflect- 
ed by the enemy camp. The question 
had not been any embarrassment in 
the Russo-Japanese War, because 
there Lenin was openly in favor of the 
victory of the enemy camp. 

In his anti-Trotsky polemic,°* Len- 
in had quoted this embarrassing ques- 
tion from the pen of the Menshevik 
Semkovsky, and had indignantly re- 
plied that this showed that Semkovsky 
was thinking of the military outcome 
solely in terms of the imperialist gov- 
ernments. (A curious example of a 
“You too” reply since the question 
could be asked in the first place only 
because Lenin’s use of the defeat-slo- 
gan was itself obviously based on this 
kind of thinking.) But in hitting back 
at Semkovsky, Lenin did not draw the 
explicit conclusion from his retort. 
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Zinoviev does. The latter replies, in 
effect: the defeat of all the govern- 
ments makes good sense if it is under- 
stood to mean the defeat of all of 
them by the revolution.95 Here, quite 
clearly, defeat is equated with the 
European revolution. 


But if all the slogan of defeat meant 
was a pseudonym for the revolution, 
then the obvious question is: Why on 
earth should we christen this revolu- 
tion by the name of “defeat”? It 
would be an incomprehensible choice 
of slogan formulation if such were 
really the case. 


But of course, Lenin’s defeat-slogan 
did not at all mean “we wish defeat of 
our own government by our own pro- 
letariat only.” Zinoviev is pushed into 
this interpretation only because he 
has pushed himself into a corner. 


5. THE SOCIAL-PATRIOTIC 
VERSION OF DEFEATISM 


We have been pointing out the re- 
lationship between the defeat-slogan 
and the methodology of social-patriot- 
ism. We have pointed out how easily 
the former can turn into the latter. 
Now, finally, we can show how it does 
turn into a clearly social-patriotic 
idea—in the hands of Zinoviev. 

This we can show, not by some sin- 
gle quotation from Zinoviev which 
might have been a passing slip of the 
pen, but by an idea which he repeats 
a number of times and in three dif- 
fcrent articles. In its own way, it is the 
most amazing facet of the defeat-slo- 
ean as put forward by the Bolshevik 
spokesmen during the war. 

It is simply the fact that, in these 
multiple cases, Zinoviev slips a single 
word into the formulations on defeat 
-—a single word whose effect on the 
political meaning is as devastating as 
the insertion of a “not” in a clause. 


It is his repeated limitation of his 
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argumentation to despotic govern- 
ments. 

. For example, in his historical ar- 
ticle on ‘‘‘Defeatism’ Then and 
Now,” Zinoviev writes the following 
when he finally gets to formulate the 
principle: 


All other things being equal,* the de- 
feat of a despotic government in foreign 
war always helps the people to overthrow 
the government. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to seriously deny this principle.... 
The. whole modern history of Russia ad- 
mirably illustrates this truth that the 
defeats abroad of reactionary govern- 
ments redound to the benefit of the demo- 
cratic movement inside the country.%6 


Is it possible for a politically-edu- 
cated polemist to write this without 
understanding that it means the prin- 
ciple does not apply to a democratic 
capitalism? 

Similarly in another article: 


Yes, we are for the defeat of “Russia” 
[i.e., tsarism], for this would further 
the victory of Russia [i.e., the Russian 
people], its breakaway from slavery, its 
liberation from the chains of tsarism. 
Where are the cases in the recent history 
of Europe where the victory abroad of a 
reactionary government led to demo- 
cratic freedom within the country?97 


The counterposition is clear: “reac- 
uionary” versus “democratic.” In im- 
mediate illustration of it, Zinoviev 
gives the quotation from Wilhelm 
Liebknecht which we will cite below. 

In his long article “The Russian 
Social-Democracy and Russian Social- 
Chauvinism,” where he gives his most 


*Note this qualification, incidentally; it covers a tre- 
mendous amount of territory. It mainly plays the role of 
a hedge on the statement which Lenin made so cate- 
gorically. A moment’s thought about it serves to show 
that it tends to turn the thesis ‘‘defeat facilitates revo- 
lution’ from a ‘‘principle’’ into a historically condi- 
tioned possibility, operative or not operative in a given 
context. Zinoviev seems to be sensitive to this point (he 
does it more than once) whereas Lenin never wavers in 
the unqualified assertion. This qualification alone auto- 
matically disbars the ‘‘facilitate’’? formula per se as a 
formulation of any kind of defeatism. Actually, we would 
suggest, for Lenin the formula ‘‘defeat facilitates revo- 
lution’ is a truncated form of ‘‘wish defeat in order to 
facilitate revolution.”’ 
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elaborate polemic in favor of defeat- 
ism, the same thought abounds in the 
course of his argumentation.?8 The 
first occasion comes when he attacks 
Plekhanov: 


Plekhanov maintains that only the lib- 
erals were given to desiring a defeat of 
their despotic government, in the hope 
that-this would broaden the possibility of 
political freedom, while they themselves 
had neither the strength nor the inclina- 
tion to fight for it. 


And Zinoviev replies: 


Of course, Plekhanov is completely 
wrong. That the defeat of a despotic 
government in war can further a demo- 
cratic transformation in the country, 
this idea is not in the least peculiar to 
the liberals. 

In proot of this, he brings a couple 
of “defeatists’” onto the witness stand, 
citing their words triumphantly. One 
is Wilhelm Liebknecht, who had writ- 
ten: 


Has anyone ever heard of a despotic 
government that became liberal after it 
won a-.victory? With defeated govern- 
ments this has happened on occasion for 
a short period. 

He hails forth August. Bebel as a 
“defeatist,” quoting him: 


It is my opinion that for a nation 
which lives in an unfree condition, a mili- 
tary defeat is more a help than a hin- 
drance for its internal development. 


Bebel was referring to Prussia as 
distinct from bourgeois democracies 
like France or England. 

We are now quite a distance be- 
yond the mere “methodology” of so- 
cial-patriotism. If the formulas of de- 
featism are to be limited to “despot- 
ic’ governments, to “reactionary” gov- 
ernments which need a democratic 
transformation, to nations “in an un- 
free condition,” then defeatism can- 
not be internationalized, it cannot be 
the policy of socialists in all the bel- 
ligerent countries. And if, simultane- 
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ously, it is insisted that defeatism is 
the only consistent anti-war policy, 
that the only consistent alternative is 
defensism, then it is scarcely a step to 
draw social-patriotic conclusions for 
the socialists of non-despotic govern- 
ments. “Democracy versus despotism,” 
“progress versus reaction,” become 
the governing criteria. And this is too 
familiar. 

Furthermore, we must note that 
Zinoviev (as well as his “authorities” 
W. Liebknecht and Bebel) applies the 
“despotic” limitation not even to the 
formulation “wish defeat” but to the 
idea “defeat facilitates revolution.” 
The muddle is raised to the second 
power. Whatever qualifications we 
might ourselves make to the formula- 
tion ‘‘defeat facilitates,’ it is clear that 
there is no reason for limiting zts ap- 
plication to “despotic” governments 
only. 

Now historically speaking, there is 
no mystery as to why Zinoviev falls 
into this formulation, even if it re- 
mains amazing that he does not catch 
himself. His thinking is a reflection of 
Lenin’s in the Russo-Japanese War; 
he is reproducing it im toto. He is 
transplanting it to the First World 
War. For Lenin in 1904-5, it was a 
question of “despotism versus prog- 
ress,” and defeatism was the other side 
of a wish for Japan’s victory. But Len- 
in’s defeatist position of 1904-5, trans- 
planted to the world war, is—social- 
patriotism. 

What is the significance of Zino- 
viev’s “‘mistake’’? He finds himself, 
perhaps unawares, playing with a “de- 
featism” which would apply to only 
one side of an imperialist war. It is 
not thought out, it cannot be thought 
out, it teeters on the edge of political 
debacle. It is not a “position” in re- 
ality except insofar as a man can be 
said to be in a certain “position” 
when he has retreated to the edge of a 
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cliff and is swinging his arms wildly to 
recover his balance. 

Needless to say, neither Lenin nor 
Zinoviev was in actuality “teetering 
cn the brink” subjectively. Their anti- 
war position was too solidly tied to a 
quite different analysis which kept 
them firmly on the ground even in the 
course of occasional gyrations on the 
defeat-slogan. It was not fatal, for 
them. It is a warning for others. 


6. TROTSKY ON "NEITHER 
VICTORY NOR DEFEAT" 


The defeat-slogan led Lenin and 
7inoviey into a swamp. In_ positive 
contrast is the analysis of the victory- 
or defeat dilemma which was made by 
the two outstanding leaders of anti- 
war socialist opinion outside the Bol- 
shevik ranks. These were Trotsky and 
Rosa Luxemburg, whose views on the 
question we have already referred to. 


In his anti-Trotsky polemic of July 
1915, Lenin had seemed to ascribe to 
Trotsky the slogan “Neither victory 
nor defeat.” It was the Mensheviks 
who had actually raised as their slo- 
gan ‘Neither victors nor vanquished,” 
which they coupled with “Peace with- 
out annexations.” As put forward by 
the Mensheviks, the perspective was 
one of a return to the pre-war status 
quo as the outcome of the war crisis. 

Far from being an advocate of this 
perspective of “Neither victory nor de- 
feat” in the sense which Lenin had at- 
tacked, Trotsky leveled powerful at- 
tacks on it, from his own point of 
view. And he was able to do it in a 
thoroughly Marxist fashion without 
inany way falling into the “defeatist’’ 
trap. 

He did this through a consistent at- 
tack on the whole notion of posing 
the question in terms of victory-or- 
defeat by the belligerent governments, 
and, breaking out of that vicious cir- 
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cle, counterposing the socialist victory 
to both as a third alternative. Thus he 
simultaneously undercut the “defeat- 
ist” approach as well as the Menshe- 
viks. The difference in “methodology” 
goes to the root of the whole war ques- 
tion, and not in the First World War 
alone. 

This type of analysis can be seen in 
a work of Trotsky’s during the 1915- 
16 period which specifically takes up 
the question of victory-or-defeat. It 
was published as a series of articles in 
Nashe Slovo, directed against the 
Mensheviks. Under the title of “What 
Is a Peace Program?” it was later re- 
published in pamphlet form after the 
November revolution.99 

He shows in detail how the total 
consequences of the victory of either 
side (and that means also the defeat 
of either side!) would be reactionary 
from the viewpoint of the socialist 
aims. He devotes special attention to 
the slogan “Peace without annexa- 
tions” in order to show that this aim 
can be realized neither through the 
victory (or defeat) of one side nor the 
victory (or defeat) of the other side of 
the war camps. 

He poses “three typical possibili- 
ties” for the outcome of the war: 


(1) A decisive victory by one of the 
camps. (2) A general exhaustion of the 
opponents without the decisive domi- 
nance of one over the other. (3) The in- 
tervention of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat, which forcibly interrupts the de- 
velopment of military events. 

On the first: “Only charlatans or 
hopeless fools can believe that the 
freedom of the small nations can be 
secured by the victory of one side or 
the other,”’ he summarizes. “A like re- 
sult,” he argues, would follow if the 
war ends in something like a draw, as 
envisioned by the Menshevik slogan 
“Neither victors nor vanquished.” 


The absence of a pronounced prepon- 
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derance by one of the combatants over 
the other will only set off, all the more 
clearly, both the dominance of the strong 
over the weak within either one of the 
camps, and the preponderance of both 
over the “neutral” victims of imperial- 
ism. The outcome of the war without vic- 
tors or vanquished is no guarantee for 
anybody.... 

The second possible outcome of the 
war, which is mainly depended upon by 
those who try to promote the narrow pro- 
gram of “peace without annexations and 
nothing more,” presupposes that the war, 
exhausting as it does all the resources of 
the warring nations, will end in general 
lassitude, without victors or vanquished, 
without being interrupted by the third 
power, the revolutionary power. To this 
very condition where militarism is too 
weak to effect conquests and the prole- 
tariat is too weak to make a revolution, 
the passive internationalists of the Kaut- 
sky type adapt their abbreviated pro- 
gram of “peace without annexations,” 
which not infrequently they present as a 
return to the status quo ante bellum. 


But, he continues, this is only ‘“‘ap- 
parent realism,” for under the condi- 
tions of imperialism, for the reasons 
given in the first paragraph quoted, 
this outcome “does not at all exclude 
annexations but on the contrary pre- 
supposes them.” 

To the negative peace perspective 
of “Neither victory nor defeat,” he 
counterposes the only way out which 
we call for and wish: the intervention 
of the proletarian revolution, in this 
war crisis itself, against the alterna- 
tives of victory or defeat for either war 
camp. 

A powerful movement of the prole- 
tariat is thus a necessary prerequisite 
for the actual realization of a peace 
without annexations. But again, while 
presupposing such a movement, the fore- 
going program [of the Mensheviks] re- 
mains quite inadequate in that it accepts 
the restoration of the order which pre- 
vailed prior to the war and out of which 
the war broke out. The European status 
quo ante bellum, the resultant of wars, 
robbery, violations, bureaucratism, diplo- 
matic stupidity and the weakness of peo- 
ples, remains as the only positive con- 
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tent of the “without annexa- 
CLO Stans 

It is possible to overcome this regime 
only by means of the proletarian revolu- 


tion. 


slogan 


What is the guiding line? 


We say that... the line of direction 
to be followed by the international prole- 
tariat and its national fighting corps 
[the socialist parties] must not be deter- 
mined by secondary political and nation- 
al features nor by problematical advan- 
tages in military preponderance by one 
side over the other (whereby these prob- 
lematical advantages must be paid for in 
advance with the absolute renunciation 
of the proletariat’s independent policy) 
but by the fundamental antagonism ex- 
isting between the international prole- 
tariat and the capitalist régime gener- 
ally. 

It is easy to see why, from this stand- 
point, Trotsky rejected Lenin’s “lesser 
evil’ formula. 

So Trotsky, to be sure, wished 
‘neither victory nor defeat” for either 
of the war camps, but this was not and 
could not be his slogan. He rejected 


the disjunction that it posed. 


7. ROSA LUXEMBURG ON 
VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


Rosa Luxemburg took up the iden- 
tical approach to the victory-or-defeat 
dilemma — quite independently, of 
of course. It is worthwhile quoting 
her at more than our usual length.1°° 


Victory or defeat? This is the slogan 
of all-powerful militarism in every bel- 
ligerent nation, and, like an echo, the 
Social-Democratic leaders have adopted 
it.... And vet, what can victory bring 
the proletariat? 

She argues that either alternative, 
victory or defeat, will mean, for the 
working class and for the people of 
the nation, impoverishment, economic 
ruin, an intensification of militarism, 
etc. In the course of this argument, 
some of her polemical points are some- 
times exaggerated (in hindsight) but 
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what we are concerned about here is 
the line of her analysis. Thus: 


...even before any military decision of 
victory or defeat can be established... 
the result of the war will be: the eco- 
nomic ruin of all participating nations. 
... This, in the last analysis, neither vic- 
tory nor defeat can alter; on the con- 
trary it makes a purely military decision 
altogether doubtful and increases the 
likelihood that the war will finally end 
through a general and extreme exhaus- 
tion.* 


After her examination of the reac- 
tionary consequences of either victory 
or defeat as such, she writes: 


Under the circumstances the question 
of victory or defeat becomes, for the 
European working class, in its political 
exactly as in its economic aspects, a 
choice between two beatings. It is there- 
fore nothing’ short of a dangerous mad- 
ness for the French Socialists to believe 
that they can deal a deathblow to mili- 
tarism and imperialism, and clear the 
road for peaceful democracy, by over- 
throwing Germany. Imperialism and its 
servant militarism will reappear after 
every victory and after every defeat in 
this war. There can be but one exception: 
if the international proletariat, through 
its intervention, should overthrow all 
previous calculations. 

The important lesson to be derived by 
the proletariat from the war is the one 
unchangine fact, that it cannot and must 
not become the uncritical echo of the 
“victory or defeat” slogan, neither in 
Germany nor in France, neither in Eng- 
iand nor in Austria. For it is a slogan 
that has reality only from the point of 
view of imperialism, and is identical, in 
the eyes of every large power, with the 


question: gain or loss of world political 
power, of annexations, of colonies, of 
military supremacy. 

For the European proletariat as a 
class, victory or defeat of either of the 
two war groups would be equally disas- 
trous. For war as such, whatever its 
military outcome may be, is the greatest 
conceivable defeat of the cause of the 
European proletariat. The overthrow of 
war and the speedy forcing of peace by 
the international revolutionary action of 
the proletariat alone can bring to it the 
only passible victory. And this victory 
alone can truly rescue Belgium, can 
bring democracy to Europe. 

For the class-conscious proletariat to 
identify its cause with either military 
camp is an untenable position. Does that 
mean that the proletarian policies of the 
present day demand a return to the sta- 
tus quo, that we have no plan of action 
beyond the fond hope that everything 
may remain as it was before the war? 
[No, she answers, that is impossible.]... 
The proletariat knows no going back, 
can only strive forward and onward, for 
a goal that lies beyond even the most 
newly created conditions. In this sense 
alone is it possible for the proletariat to 
oppose, with its policy, both camps in the 
imperialist world war. 


Her “methodology” excludes the 
slogan of wishing defeat. And her 
methodology is clear: it is, in con- 
temporary terms and almost in her 
own terms, the methodology of the 
Third Camp. For this is indeed a 
methodology in the sense which we 
have been using; and it is equally hos- 
tile to both social-patriotism and its 
bisymmetric opposite, the swamp of 
“defeatism.” 


V. The Abandonment of Defeatism in 1917 


In a real sense, this is 
the payoff on the whole question of 
the meaning of Lenin’s slogan: 

With the March Revolution in 
Russia and the overthrow of tsarism, 
Lenin dropped defeatism and the de- 
feat-slogan completely. 


*During the war, Trotsky also once expressed the 
opinion that this was the most likely military outcome. 
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The fact itself speaks volumes. A 
closer examination will underline the 
essential points we have already made. 
This period provides a test. 


1. "WE WERE NOT DEFEATISTS" 


The first words preserved from Len- 
in’s pen, after the news of the March 
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revolution, are a letter to Kollontai, 
in which he wrote: 


We, of course, retain our opposition to 
the defense of the fatherland, to the im- 
perialist slaughter directed by Shingarev 
plus the Kerenskys and Co. 


All our slogans remain the same... .101 


“All our slogans’’ did not remain 
the same. The Bolsheviks remained 
consistently opposed to the war, even 
now when it was being conducted by 
a democratic republic of the capital- 
ists; in fact, they had to re-emphasize 
their opposition to defensism twice as 
energetically. But on point after point 
where the Bolsheviks had differed 
from the other left-wing Marxist in- 
ternationalists, Lenin revised his dis- 
tinctive position: the peace slogan, the 
slogan “turn imperialist war into civil 
war,” and the defeat-slogan. 

Lenin’s explicit statement on_ his 
abandenment of defeatism in this pe- 
riod did not come until exactly a year 
later, in March 1918, after the revolu- 
tion. Let us record it now. The sub- 
ject came up almost accidentally, at 
the special Congress of Soviets called 
to ratify the Brest-Litovsk treaty of 
peace with Germany. The S-Rs were 
against peace and for continuation of 
the war in spite of the complete ex- 
haustion of the country. In reply to a 
speech by the Left S-R Kamkov about 
disrupting the army, Lenin remarked 
in passing: 

He [Kamkov] heard that we were de- 
featists, and he reminded himself of this 
when we have ceased to be defeatists.... 
We were defeatists under the tsar, but 
under Tseretelli and Chernov [i.e., under 


the Kerensky regime] we were not de- 
featists.192 


Lenin uses “under Tseretelli and 
Chernov” (S-R ministers in the cabi- 
net) to denote the period from March 
to November 1917 because of the con- 
text of Kamkov’s speech, not for any 
special reason which need concern us. 
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But he never explicitly discussed the 
reasons for this change, any more (for 
example) than he ever discussed the 
simultaneous revision of his opinions 
on Trotsky’s theory of permanent 
revolution.* 


The abandonment of the defeat- 
slogan, in any case, is a clear fact even 
without this categorical statement. It 
remains to see (a) why, and (b) what 
took its place. The latter is an espe- 
cially interesting question. During 
this period, the Bolsheviks were what 
they had denied was possible: consist- 
ently anti-war without being defeat- 
ists. 


2. BATH IN SOCIAL-PATRIOTISM 


Insofar as comrades in the move- 
inent have thought of this question, it 
is probable that the change has been 
viewed as solely an accompaniment ol 
the phenomenon of dual power. Vhat 
opinion does not quite stand up. 


First of all, we must not underesti- 
mate the fact that Lenin had spent 
the war years in Switzerland, a neutral 
country: here there were no war at- 
mosphere, no war hysteria, no climate 
of patriotism, no clouds of social- 
patriotism of the sort that swirled 
about the head of Trotsky in Paris or 
the German Left. 


It was not until he returned to Rus- 
sia on April 16 that Lenin for the first 
time got a bath in the atmosphere of 
the social-patriotism of the masses. 
Read his works from 1914 through 
1916 and it is cvident that, in his 


*Yet he must have been baited by enemies about the 
previous defeatist line of the Bolsheviks, In an article 
published in September, Lenin mentions that a campaign 
has been started against Chernov, the S-R leader and 
right-wing Zimmerwaldist, “for his alleged ‘defeatist’ 
articles alroad.”’ (CW 21, I, p. 111.) Needless to say, 
Chernov was not guilty. But if this smear campaign was 
launched against him, we can conjecture that Lenin’s 
authentic defeatist declarations must have been used too. 
If so, Lenin never riposted or tried to clear the ques- 
tion up. Unless the above-mentioned article, entitled 
“Political Blackmail,’’ was a sort of backhanded way of 
striking back. 
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g, this, the social-patriotism of 
the rank and file, appears simply as a 
consequence of betrayal from above. 
It does not play a conditioning role in 
his formulation of slogans. Lenin’s 
main emphasis is constantly to draw 
the hardest, sharpest line against the 
pro-war leaders and anyone who 
makes concessions to them. Only rare- 
ly does he seem to pay attention to a 
task which is different: how to bridge 
the gap between the intransigent line 
of opposition to the war and the 
thinking of the masses of workers who 
are under the spell of defensism, how 
to present his ideas to them. One of 
the big differences in tone between 
Lenin’s writings on the war and those 
of (say) Luxemburg or Trotsky is con- 
ditioned by this fact. 

With Lenin back in Petersburg, 
many Bolshevik memoirs speak of his 
eagerness to talk to workers, get a feel- 
ing of how the people were thinking 
and talking. He needed it. He was go- 
ing to find out the “hidden thoughts” 
about which he had once written so 
confidently. 

What struck him with a fresh and 
new impact? It was not in the first 
place the phenomenon of dual power, 
which looms so much bigger in his- 
torical perspective. 

The day after his return, he pre- 
sented theses and made a speech at a 
caucus meeting of the Bolshevik mem- 
bers of the All-Russian Soviet Con- 
gress.193 Here he began to sound the 
keynote which ran through his speech- 
es and writings from then on, up to 
the July days: 


thinking 


What strikes one particularly is that 
here in Russia the situation in the social- 
ist movement is the same as in other 
countries: defensism, “saving the father- 
land.” The difference is that nowhere is 
there the degree of freedom we have.... 


And another thing: 


The masses approach this question [of 
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the war] not from a theoretical but from 
a practical viewpoint. Our mistake lies 
in our theoretical approach. . . . Before 
the representatives of the soldiers the 
matter must be put in a practical way, 
otherwise nothing will come of it. 


What was this new “practical” ap- 
proach? 


In view of the apparent existence of a 
defensist sentiment among the masses 
who accept the war only as a necessity 
and not as an excuse for making con- 
quests, we must explain to them thor- 
oughly, persistently, and patiently [that 
the war can be ended only by overthrow- 
ing capital]. ... When the worker says 
he wants to defend his country, it is the 
instinct of an oppressed man that speaks 
in him. 

A backlight is cast on the approach 
which he had pursued up to this en- 
lightenment. This was obviously a 
personal revelation for him. But it 
was not new or startling for the anti- 
war socialists in various countries who 
were immersed in the tidal wave of 
social-patriotism that had swept over 
their people. Lenin is “struck” (‘hit 
between the eyes,” says another trans- 
lation) by the fact that there is de- 
fensism in Russia too—not just in the 
writings of Plekhanov or Semkovsky 
or some other politico who should 
have known better—deeply among the 
masses. The “practical” problem is 
how to reach them, not by modifying 
one’s intransigent opposition to the 
war but making it comprehensible to 
them, making it march with their own 
thinking. He criticizes his previously 
too “theoretical” approach, but that 
is not just or accurate. He means his 
previously too abstract approach, 
which is not at all the same thing. It 
was this abstract insistence on “hard’”’ 
formulations (not merely on “hard” 
ideas) which had shown itself in some 
of his strictures on the slogan of 
peace, on Luxemburg’s “Junius” 
pamphlet, on the slogan of defeat, in 
his insistence on counterposing “civil 
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war”’ as a slogan to the masses’ yearn- 
inp for peace and an end to war. 

Now he emphasizes and scolds his 
followers: 


We Bolsheviks are in the habit of 
adopting a maximum of revolutionism. 
But this is not enough. We must study 
the situation.104 


3. POLITICAL FREEDOM AND 
“CONSCIENTIOUS DEFENSISM" 


in this whole period this is a re- 
peated note sounded by Lenin, osten- 
sibly with regard to a “peculiarity” of 
the Russian situation in 1917. This 
peculiarity is not merely the existence 
of dual power, which, to be sure, is 
“what has made our revolution so 
suikingly unique,’ as he says in one 
place. It is something else which, in 
Russia, was an accompaniment of the 
dual power and a consequence of the 
revolution, but which is not merely 
dual power. 

This, Lenin emphasizes on occasion 
after occasion, is the political freedom 
which now obtains. Is this any reason 
for supporting the war of this “free”’ 
capitalist country? Of course not. Its 
impact on Lenin is rather this: it 
means that if the masses are defensist, 
they are so not because of constraint 
by the government but, as it were, of 
their own free will. They cannot be 
cured of this by “a maximum of revo- 
lutionism,” or by slogans which are 
designed merely to demarcate, or by 
appeals to the Basle and Stuttgart 
resolutions. Slogans which previously 
seemed to him to be dangerous con- 
cessions to social-patriotism now take 
on a new color as a necessary bridge 
to the social-patriotism of the masses, 
as a “practical” approach. 

The acquisition of capitalist “free- 
dom” in Russia, then, does not pro- 
vide any reason to modify views on 
the war. It is reason to modify how 
one approaches the masses in seeking 
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to tear them away from their defensist 
illusions. He comes back to it time 
and again for months. He tells the 
Bolshevik caucus on April 17: 


Russia at present is the freest, the 
most advanced country in the world.106 


He writes in his April 10 theses that 
the revolution has stalled ‘‘not be- 
cause of outside obstacles, not because 
the bourgeoisie uses force but 
simply by the unthinking confidence 
of the masses.’’!97 And again on April 
27: “Complete political freedom, we 
have not of course. But nowhere else 
is there such freedom as exists in 
Russia.’’108 


Now he is emphasizing this in con- 
nection with the problem of how to 
deal with the detfensist sentiments of 
the mass of workers. Because the pic- 
ture impressed him as unique, this 
“conscientious” (“sincere”) revolu- 
tionary-defensism of the masses seem- 
ed to him a new phenomenon, pe- 
culiar to Russia. Thus he writes in a 
passage which well represents this 
course of thought: 


When I spoke of the “conscientious” 
mass of revolutionary defensists, I had 
in mind not a moral category, but a class 
definition. The class represented in the 
Soviets of Workers and Soldiers Depu- 
ties is not interested in a predatory war. 
In Europe it is different.... 


We interrupt the quotation to ask: 
What! in Europe, then, the working 
class is interested in a predatory im- 
perialist war? But no: Lenin has just 
jumped the track to a different line of 
thought, and goes straight on into the 
following: 


... There the people are oppressed, the 
most opportunistic pacifists are not in- 
frequently baited even more than we, 
the Pravdists. Here the Soviet of Work- 
ers and Soldiers Deputies carries its pol- 
icy of revolutionary defensism into ef- 
fect, not by violence, but because the 
masses trust it. Europe is one large mili- 
tary prison. Capital rules cruelly there. 
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All over Europe the bourgeoisie should 
be overthrown, and not argued with. In 
Russia the soldiers are armed; they al- 
lowed the bourgeoisie to beguile them 
peacefully when they agreed ostensibly 
only to “defend themselves” against Wil- 
helm. In Europe, there is no ‘“conscien- 
tious” revolutionary defensism, of the 
sort we have in Russia, where the people 
have handed over the power to the bour- 
geoisie, because of ignorance, inertia, the 
habit to suffer the rod, tradition.109 

Now this portrait of the rest of Eu- 
rope is a caricature even for the year 
1917, when anti-war feeling was al- 
ready germinating all over the Conti- 
nent and was held back among other 
things by ‘“‘sincere’’ ‘“‘conscientious”’ 
defensism. Qualitatively, the situation 
which Lenin thinks is a Russian pe- 
culiarity was true of the working class 
of most of Europe in 1914-15. In Ger- 
many, Austria and France most par- 
ticularly, the governments had put 
their war policy through not by vio- 
lence but by deceiving the masses (it 
goes without saying, with the indis- 
pensable help of the social-democratic 
leaders). There too the masses. were 
“peacefully” beguiled into believing 
that they had to “defend themselves” 
against a foreign oppressor or would- 
be oppressor. There too, “conscien- 
tious” defensism was based on mis- 
conceived class interests. 

What Lenin is unwittingly explain- 
ing is what he had not really grasped 
about the problem up to now—the 
problem, that is, not of whether to 
support or oppose the war, but the 
sometimes even more difficult prob- 
lem of how to present an uncompro- 
mising anti-war line to the masses. 

So again on May 10, in his speech 
on the war resolution at the “April 
Conference,” he speaks of 

...the peculiarity that distinguishes 
Russia from the other capitalist Western 
countries, and from all the capitalist 


democratic republics. For it cannot be 
said of those countries that it is the con- 
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fidence of the ignorant masses that chief- 
ly makes it possible to prolong the war. 
There the masses are in the iron grip of 
military discipline.1!10 

Even in May 1917 this was not true 
in France and England and not even 
in the Central Powers, let alone its 
arrant absurdity as a picture of Eu- 
rope in 1914-16. But it serves the role 
of allowing Lenin to adopt a new pol- 
icy without having to face up to what 
was wrong in the old. For it is on the 
basis of this new line of thinking that 
Lenin drops the defeatist formulas. 


Clearly this step was not just a mat- 
ter of reluctance to use “strong” lan- 
guage, that is, it was not just a matter 
of tactically dropping the term. His 
new approach left no room for it. 


4. A NON-DEFENSIST PROGRAM 
FOR DEFENSE OF THE NATION 


Thus, it is impossible to “‘wish de- 
feat” and at the same time to project 
the idea of transforming the imperial- 
ist war into a revolutionary war. At 
the same time that Lenin was vigor- 
ously fighting defensism under this 
government, he was offering a pro- 
gram of how to defend the country: 


The example of France tells us one 
thing and one only: to make Russia capa- 
ble of defending herself, to achieve 
“marvels” of mass heroism here, all the 
old must be swept away with “Jacobin” 
ruthlessness. Russia must be rejuvenat- 
ed, regenerated economically. And this 
cannot be done in the 20th century by 
merely sweeping away tsarism.... 

It is impossible to render the country 
capable of defending itself without the 
greatest heroism on the part of the peo- 
ple in courageously and decisively carry- 
ing out great economic transformations. 
And it is impossible to appeal to the 
heroism of the masses without breaking 
with imperialism, without offering to all 
the peoples a democratic peace, without 
thus transforming the war from a war 
of conquest, a predatory, criminal war, 
into a just, defensive, revolutionary war. 

Only a decisively consistent break with 
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the capitalists both in internal and for- 
eign politics can save our revolution and 
our. country, held in the iron grasp of 
imperialism.111 

At this point, we must take a flash- 
back. We have just seen Lenin urging 
revolution in order to be able really 
to defend the country. He had also 
run into this question in 1915, when 
he denounced “the revolutionary 
chauvinists. who desire revolution in 
order to defeat Germany,” whereas 
(he continued) we “desire the revolu- 
tion in Russia for the sake of the pro- 
letarian revolution in the West, and 
simultaneously with that  revolu- 
tion.”112 It was a false dichotomy. 
Again in a letter of September 1915 he 
had drawn a line against the “chauvi- 
nist revolutionaries’ (among whom 
he names Kerensky and some Menshe- 
‘viks) or “revolutionary-patriots,” who 
“want to overthrow tsarism so as to 
defeat Germany,” whereas “we arc 
working for the international revolu- 
tion of the proletariat.’"115 

“A false dichotomy, indeed. Lenin 
had missed. the point about “revolu- 
tionary chauvinism” and understood 
it only in 1917, when in a sense he too 
became a _ “revolutionary - patriot.”’ 
The point was that the “revolutionary 
chauvinists’”’ still based themselves on 
imperialism, that is, their only condi- 
tion was the overthrow of tsarism 
while the war would still be conduct- 
ed on a purely capitalist basis and in 
capitalist-impcrialist interests. Lenin’s 
condition in 1917 was “breaking with 
imperialism’ —really breaking with 
imperialism, and not only in words 
but in class terms. And in this differ- 
ence everything is included. 

Without ceasing for a moment to 
oppose the imperialist war being 
waged by the new democratic govern- 
ment of the capitalists; without ceas- 
ing for a moment to concentrate all 
fire against any kind of defensism wn- 
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der this government, Lenin recognized 
that the working class had a stake in 
the defense of the nation. His pro- 
gram for the defense of the nation was 
a thoroughly revolutionary program: 
the real interests of the people can be 
defended, not by supporting the war, 
but only if capitalism is overthrown 
and a fundamental break with im- 
perialism takes place. 

It is superfluous to point out how 
utterly alien to this viewpoint is the 
slogan ‘wish defeat.” No wonder it 
disappeared as thoroughly as an icicle 
in fire. It can also be understood why, 
far from “wishing defeat” any longer, 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks repudiated 
the related idea of wishing to disinte- 
grate the army. (Fraternization, yes; 
but fraternization as a means of bring- 
ing about peace from below, not as a 
means of disintegrating the army.) 

Lenin’s clearest expression on this 
point, it happens, came (later, after 
the revolution, in 1918) in the same 
passage that we have already quoted 
in the dispute over Brest-Litovsk with 
the S-R Kamkov.''* The S-R debater 
had referred to “disrupting the army” 
in 1917. Lenin replied: 


But how did we disrupt the army? We 
were defeatists under the tsar, but under 
Tseretelli and Chernov we were not de- 
featists. We came out in Pravda with a 
proclamation which Krylenko, then still 
persecuted, published in the army: “Why 
I Go to Petersburg.” He said: “To revolt 
we do not call you.” This was not the dis- 
integration of the army. The army was 
disrupted by those who declared this 
great war [i.e., by the imperialists who 
had brought the war on]... . And I as- 
sert here that we—beginning with this 
proclamation by Krylenko, which was not 
the first and which I mention because I 
especially remember it—we did not dis- 
rupt the army but said: Hold the front 
—the sooner you will take the DOWeds the 
easier you will maintain it.. 


*A distinction has to be made at this point between 
two concepts: (1) the program of revolution and break 
with imperialism in order to defend Russia; and (2) even 
before that revolution, the slogan of ‘‘Hold the front’’ now 
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In May 1917 Lenin, calling on the 
peasants to take the land, added that 
they should do so “using every effort 
to increase the production of grain 
and meat, for our soldiers at the front 
are suffering terribly from hunger.” 
He told them to take the land them- 
selves and work it well because: “This 
is necessary in order to improve the 
provisioning of the soldiers at the 
front.’’115 


In September 1917 he wrote that 
the historic significance of the Korni- 
lov revolt was that it showed people 


.. . that the landowners and the bour- 
geoisie ... are now ready to commit, and 
are committing, the most outlandish 
crimes, such as giving up Riga (and af- 
terwards Petrograd) to the Germans, 
laying the war front open, putting the 
3olshevik regiments under fire, starting 
a mutiny, leading troops against the 
capital with the “Wild Division” at their 
head, etc.—all in order to seize all power 
and put in in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie, .. .116 


‘Trotsky in September 1917 (now a 
leading spokesman for the Bolsheviks) 
wrote in the same vein ina pamphlet: 


The people and the army, if they felt 
and were convinced that the Revolution 
was their revolution, that the govern- 
ment was their government, that the 
latter would stop at nothing in the de- 
fense of their interests against the ex- 
ploiters, that it was pursuing no external 
aims of oppression or conquest, that it 
was not curtsying to the “Allied” finan- 
ciers, that it was openly offering the na- 
tions an immediate peace on democratic 
foundations — the toiling masses and 
their army would, under these conditions, 
be found to be inspired with an indissol- 
uble unity; and if the German revolution 
would not-come in time to aid us, the 
Russian army would fight against the 
Hohenzollerns with the same enthusiasm 
that the Russian workers showed in de- 


The second aspect is, without any doubt, uniquely a reflec- 
tion of the dual power, in the sense that Trotsky explains 
in his History of the Russian Revolution apropos of the 
defense of Petrograd against the Germans. The previous 
temark we made, above, that the abandonment of defeatism 
was not conditioned on the dual power, does not apply to 
this feature of the Bolshevik policy. 
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fending the gains of the popular move- 
ment against the onslaughts of the coun- 


_ter-revolution. 


The imperialists feared this path as 
they feared death... .!17 


5. NEW ATTITUDE TO DEFEAT 


All this is highlighted from another 
angle by the attitude of the Bolsheviks 
on the “July offensive.” We have seen 
how Lenin had begun by emphasizing 
the democratic freedom that obtained 
in Russia after March. But his line on 
the war was not directly produced by 
this factor, even though this was what 
had “struck” him. What motivated his 
new line on the war, directly, was 
rather the accompanying phenome- 
non of “conscientious” defensism— 
that is, the necessity of shaping a pol- 
icy of revolutionary anti-war opposi- 
tion which would mesh with the 
thinking of the masses. 

Proof: After the “July days,’’ when 
the Kerensky government began to 
persecute the Bolsheviks and drive 
them underground, Lenin openly pro- 
claimed that the freedom he had 
spoken about was now no more: 


The counter-revolution . .. has actual- 
ly taken state power into its hands... . 
Fundamentally, state power in Russia is 
at present actually a military dictator- 
ship. ... All hopes for a peaceful devel- 
opment of the Russian revolution have 
definitely vanished... .118 


The dual power was no more, also. 
So the slogan “All power to the Sovi- 
ets” temporarily went too.!!9 

Now this analysis may have been an 
exaggeration, but the point is that 
with this analysis, Lenin’s new line on 
the war did not change back, with re- 
spect to defeatism. It was not decisive- 
ly based on the phenomenon of dual 
power. 

The fact that the new line con- 
tinued as before is best shown by the 
Bolsheviks’ reaction when the Keren- 
sky government carried through its 
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new offensive on the front beginning 
July 1 and met with a resounding— 
defeat. 


The Bolsheviks said the defeat was 
a catastrophe for the country and that 
the offensive had been a crime. In the 
pamphlet of September 1917 by Trot- 
sky, quoted above, he refers to it 
strongly as “‘a fierce catastrophe at 
the front.” The offensive, he wrote, 
had set new goals for the army and 


...in the name of these goals it was 
demanded that the army, exhausted, hun- 
gry and unshod as it was, should put for- 
ward superhuman efforts. Can there be 
any doubt of the result when we remem- 
ber, in addition, that certain generals of 
the staff were consciously working for a 
Russian defeat?120 


The Bolsheviks had declared warn- 
ingly in the Congress of Soviets (Trot- 
sky recalled) “that in the present state 
of the army an offensive was a military 
adventure, which threatened the very 
existence of the army itself. It tran- 
spired that we had seen only too 
clearly.” 


It is consequently quite clear that the 
“glorious page” of the offensive of the 
1st of July has no relation whatever to 
national defense, for the military effi- 
ciency of Russia, as the consequence of 
the offensive, had simply been made 
worse. If the bourgeoisie nevertheless 
speaks of the offensive in terms of ap- 
probation, it is for the simple reason that 
the cruel blow inflicted on our army as a 
result of Kerensky’s policy created favor- 
able conditions for the spread of panic 
and for counter-revolutionary schemes. !2! 


Yes indeed, “defeat facilitates”... 
many things. Lenin, during this peri- 
od, had to make the point that mili- 
tary defeat at the front was danger- 
ously facilitating... Bonapartism. He 
made this point precisely in the situ- 
ation created by the “July Days” at 
the same time that he was announcing 
the end of dual power, democratic 
freedom, etc. In his article ‘““The Be- 
ginning of Bonapartism,’ he showed 
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how a state of balanced equilibrium 
in the class struggle produces the 
classic soil of Bonapartism, and went 
on: 


Add to this the fact of military defeat 
brought about by a foolhardy offensive, 
when phrases about saving the father- 
land are bandied about (concealing the 
desires of the bourgeoisie to save its 
imperialist program), and you have be- 
fore you a perfect picture of the social 
and political setting for Bonapartism.!22 

It turns out, naturally, that the for- 
mula “defeat facilitates revolution” — 
quite apart from the fact that it is not 
even any version of a real defeatisim— 
is not the suprahistorical principle 
that Lenin’s polemics had made it out 
to be. What defeat facilitates is vari- 
ous, and is conditioned by the “social 
and political setting’ in which it oc- 
curs. 

As a matter of fact, while we are at 
it, let us get another view of how, in 
1917, Lenin was using formulas of the 
type “defeat facilitates revolution.” In 
September Lenin wrote, for example: 


Needless to say, the approaching fam- 
ine, economic ruin, military defeat, are 
capable of extraordinarily hastening this 
turn towards the transition of power to 
the proletariat supported by the poorest 
peasantry.123 

At first blush, this sounds as if it is 
in contradiction with the previously 
quoted remark about defeat facilitat- 
ing Bonapartism. But there is no nec- 
essary contradiction at all. Military 
defeat, by itself, facilitates breakdown 
of the status quo, and that ts all, but 
what will replace the status quo de- 
pends on other factors. Together with 
famine and economic ruin, it can 
quicken the pace of a revolutionary 
development which is taking place— 
just as it can quicken other things.* 


*CF. also: “. . . war and economic ruin will hasten the 
process [of revolutionization] tremendously. These are such 
‘hasteners’ that a month or even a week with them is equal 
to a year otherwise. [CW 21, I, p. 48.] And: ‘That the 
present imperialist war, by its reactionary character and the 
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But the most biting comment that this 
makes on Lenin’s old Formula No. 2 
of “defeatism” in 1914-16 is this: Pre- 
viously, Lenin had deduced from the 
fact that “defeat facilitates revolu- 
tion” the conclusion that we there- 
fore “wish defeat.”’ It was an ‘‘axiom.” 
He could not see how anyone could 
fail to see the unanswerable logic. 
Now—as was just as clear before— 
“famine” and “economic ruin” are 
also acting as “facilitators” of revolu- 
tion. It was an objective fact, put by 
Lenin with rigorous correctness. And 
it would plainly be mad to conclude 
from this objective fact that we there- 
fore “wish’’ famine and ruin! On the 
contrary, Lenin was fighting for the 
only program to avert the “threaten- 
ing catastrophe.” 

There was only one little catch in 
this program as far as concerns the de- 
fensists — “revolutionary” defensists, 
“conscientious” defensists or any oth- 
er kind of defensists: Lenin’s program 
to defend Russia, to avert the catastro- 
phe, etc. was not any rationalization 
why workers should be defensists in 
the present under the imperialist gov- 
ernment, but was a revolutionary pro- 
gram for the overthrow of imperial- 
ism and capitalism. 

And this program was incompatible 
with any variety of defeatism. 


6. SUMMARY 


To sum up: 

It is not enough merely to point out 
that Lenin dropped defeatism after 
the March Revolution. Why he did 
so, and the program that took its 
place, is even more illuminating 
about the mistake of 1914-16. 

Lenin dropped defeatism, first of 
all, in the face of the realization, made 
vivid to him for the first time, that the 


hardships it entails, revolutionizes the masses and acceler- 
ates the revolution, is true and should be emphasized.’’ 
(CW 21, II, p. 82.) 
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defeat-slogan broke all links between 
the sentiments and interests of the 
masses and the program of the consist- 
ent revolutionaries. In this sense, it 
was sectarian; and in our opinion the 
defeat-slogan deserves to be recorded 
as a classic example of a sectarian 
shell built around an opportunistic 
(i.e., in this case social-patriotic) theo- 
retical core, in line with the oft-re- 
peated Marxist truism of the dialectic 
relationship between the sectarian- 
opportunist opposites. 

Secondly, Lenin discovered in prac- 
tice that the defeat-slogan was incom- 
patible with a living Marxist ap- 
proach to the problem of the defense 
of the nation, conceived not in the so- 
cial-patriotic sense of the “defense of 
the fatherland” but in the light of a 
Marxist class understanding of, and a 
dynamically revolutionary program 
for, the nation. 

‘Thirdly: Lenin’s change of line af- 
ter the democratic (but not socialist) 
revolution in March reflects the fact— 
which we have already seen—that the 
defeat-slogan had a meaning only in 
terms of a war by the tsarist feudal 
despotism against a progressive capi- 
talist revolutionary force. This was 
the situation which Lenin thought ob- 
tained in 1904-5, and though he was 
wrong even then, the defeat-slogan 
had a clear meaning for him, at least. 
It was this same arriére pensée which 
had led Zinoviev to write the qualifi- 
cation ‘despotic’ into his defeatist 
formulations. The March democratic 
revolution erased the rock-bottom mo- 
tive which had led to the defeat-slo- 
gan in the first. place—the “special 
Russian” consideration of tsarism as 
the unique menace, the greatest evil. 
Naturally, this does not bear on con- 
scious motivation but only on the real 
theoretical underpinnings, which have 
their effect despite consciousness. 

Fourthly: Lenin’s course proved 
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that defeatism is not any necessary ele- 
ment in a consistent revolutionary 
anti-war position. 


Hal DRAPER 
(Neat issue—Part III, “Revolutionary 
Defeatism”’ After Lenin: Its Revival 


and Reinterpretation) 
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Bevanism During the War 
Il (Concluding )—Disintegration of National Unity 


Although support of the 
war in Britain was almost unanimous, 
there was a great deal of discontent. 
This was only natural as the first days 
of the war found Britain in the role 
of the loser and the British people un- 
dergoing a great deal of suffering. Be- 
van was in a good position to capital- 
ize on this discontent. He was in a 
uniquely fortunate spot to gain atten- 
tion for his views in the House of 
Commons and therefore in the coun- 
try. At the same time, his ideas did not 
receive much competition in the po- 
litical world. 

This program was projected into 
the political arena as a_ rallying 
ground for the disoriented and atom- 
ized left. As the war dragged on and 
the immediate danger of the first days 
had passed, discontent increased and 
the opposition of Bevan and the Tr- 
bune became more concrete. From 
criticism of the Government on spe- 
cific issues or in a general but propa- 
gandistic manner, it passed on to criti- 
cism of the Government’s personnel. 

At this time, Churchill’s popularity 
was too great to allow of the accept- 
ance by the electorate of direct criti- 
cism of his person, but criticism of his 
subordinates could accomplish a num- 
ber of things. First it was a form of 
pressure on Churchill and the Gov- 
ernment, and: second it gave Bevan’s 
Opposition a greater semblance of re- 
ality. General criticism without the 
goal of some change in the Govern- 
ment is bound to become meaningless 
after awhile. Criticism must have an 
objective as well as logic and reason. 
The overturn of the Government in 
1940 or 1941 was not even a possibili- 
ty in the realm of political daydream- 
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ing. However, the ability to force 
changes in the cabinet was not beyond 
Bevan’s capability. 

As early as the end of 1940, Bevan 
began to concretize his opposition 
role in the House by demands for 
changes in the War Cabinet. He said 
in the House at that time: 


The Lord President [Anderson] has 
many great executive qualities, but I sub- 
mit that, on the facts, he is the last person 
to be a member of the War Cabinet 
charged with the framing of general 
policies. Look at the position we have 
been in since the beginning of the war. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been saved 
from major disaster by the House of 
Commons on four separate occasions,16 


He followed this tack of concen- 
trating on Churchill’s subordinates 
when he said, “I know what I have 
said is unpleasant, but it needs to be 
said. In many respects the Prime Min- 
ister is not being well advised.”!7 As 
1941 wore on his attacks on mem- 
bers of the cabinet sharpened as did 
his criticisms of the policies of the 
Government. The scope of his barbs 
extended to the military and thus to 
Churchill although still in an indi- 
rect manner. His general theme was 
that Churchill was so involved in 
problems of a higher order that he 
could not adequately deal with day- 
to-day affairs and had to rely on sub- 
ordinates who advised him poorly. In 
a speech on the problems of coal pro- 
duction and the drafting of miners, 
he was particularly sharp. The follow- 
ing excerpts indicate his manner of 
attack on the Government: 


Unfortunately, and I hope my words 
are going to be repeated to him—unfor- 


16 365 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 348. 
17 Ibid., p. 350. 
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tunately we have a Prime Minister ‘who 
listens to the generals more than he lis- 
tens to the people inside the Government. 
In fact, the Government are the only 
enemy up to now that the generals have 
been able to defeat... .18 

Are we going to tell the Prime Minis- 
ter and the members of the War Cabinet, 
“Please come to the House of Commons 
and listen to us a little more,” and not 
to listen to those whose history in the 
war has been one of uninterrupted dis- 
aster.19 

What is stopping them is a Prime Min- 
ister who thinks about these things ro- 
mantically and not realistically and the 
“brass hats” who advise him stupidly.20 


His most bitter attack, however, was 
reserved for Lord Halifax, who was 
then ambassador to the United States. 
Lord Halifax had made a public state- 
ment to the effect that there would be 
no invasion of Europe in the near fu- 
ture. Bevan had raised a question on 
this in the House of Commons. Dur- 
ing the question and answer period, 
he had gotten into a rather sharp ex- 
change with Churchill. At the end of 
the exchange he requested a chance to 
debate his charges against Lord Hali- 
fax.2! Later on in the session he de- 
livered the following attack: 


I was angry when I was rebuked by the 
Prime Minister when I said this man was 
an irresponsible man with a bad record. 
I thought it was a masterpiece of Parlia- 
mentary understatement.... 

The Prime Minister reserved his an- 
ger for me and not this man. The Prime 
Minister lost his temper not over a piece 
of gratuitous and vital information to 
the enemy but with the poor simple back 
bench Member of Parliament who called 
attention to the treachery. 

The Prime Minister should realize that 
unless he gets rid of some of these peo- 
ple, they will drag him down.22 

This attack on Lord Halifax was 
made in October, 1941. It was not to 
be long before Churchill,.himself, be- 

18 373 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 1842. 
19 Ibid., p. 1844. 
20 Ibid., p. 18438. 


21 374 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 1240. 
22 Ibid., p. 1980. 
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came the target of Bevan’s onslaughts. 
From the birth of the Coalition Cabi- 
net in May 1940, until the summer of 
1941, Bevan’s program and criticisms 
were limited to the lack of war aims 
on the international scene. The attack 
on Russia by Hitler soon found him 
to be attracted by the ‘‘Second Front”’ 
agitation. 

By this early time, Bevan had al- 
ready achieved a new position and a 
new stature. Churchill himself found 
him to be a worthy opponent. In 
November 1940, speaking on a motion 
made by Bevan, the Prime Minister 
said: 

My hon. Friend who so ably represents 
the constituency of Ebow Vale was 
speaking in his most dulcet tones today 
and expressed to the utmost the seduc- 
tive arts in which he is efficient, and it 
is not without regret that I find myself 
compelled to disappoint his hopes and 
reject his proposal.23 

Bevan spoke so often during this 
period that a Conservative M.P. re- 
marked that, ‘the hon. Gentleman has 
been getting up like a jumping 
jack.”’24 At this time Bevan not only 
spoke often but took on all comers. 
A humorous example of this is the 
way he handled the Communist M. P. 
Gallacher. Gallacher had been inter- 
rupting Bevan on some point of dis- 
agreement, when Bevan countered as 
follows: 


Bevan: My hon. Friend has no experi- 
ence in the matter. For years he has been 
engaged in political propaganda and his 
experience in industrial matters is neg- 
ligible. 

Gallacher: Rose. 

Bevan: I will not give way again. 

Gallacher: The hon. Member said that 
I have no experience in trade union prob- 
lems.25 

Chair: Order. 


For Gallacher, the old Communist 


23 367 H.C. Deb., p. 104. 
24 365 H.C., Deb., 5s, p. 345. 
25 364 H.C., 5s, pp. 655-6, 
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“proletarian,” to be told that he had 
no trade union experience was a 
crowning insult. It must have left him 
sputtering. On other occasions, Bevan 
spoke in a fashion that bordered on 
the arrogant. After some strong com- 
ment on the Labor Party by a Tory 
Minister, he adopted the following 
threatening manner, a manner which 
would be patently ridiculous unless 
he had a reputation and a capability 
to give it meaning: 

When I decided to speak today, I was 
going to address myself in a most tem- 
perate fashion to the amendment, but I 
am bound to warn my right hon. Friend 
and his Friends that I have some ca- 
pacity for invective, and that if they are 
going to use language of that sort, I 
shall begin to examine their speeches 
with a microscope.26 

By the end of 1941, Bevan’s attack 
on Churchill’s subordinates reached a 
climax. They culminated in a demand 
for an extensive purge of the cabinet. 
He poured forth the following chal- 
lenge in October, 1941: 


I believe it is time to throw out of 
office all those jaded tired Ministers who 
have been associated with disastrous 
policies. I am convinced this is the desire 
of the country. ...I am convinced that 
the last few weeks have shown that there 
exists in this country inexhaustible res- 
ervoirs of talent and energy if the Gov- 
ernment could only tap them, but the 
Government cannot do it. It is suffering 
from nostalgia, inertia, and self-pity. If 
you cannot do the job, get out. The coun- 
try demands the change, and it is the 
duty of the House to see that the will of 
the country is made known to the Gov- 
ernment. 


This attack on the Conservative 
members of the War Cabinet under 
Churchill was a prelude to attacks on 
the Prime Minister himself. Just as 
Bevan proceeded from general criti- 
cisms to attacks on the personnel of 
the cabinet, so he proceeded from the 


6 368 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 1599. 
7 374 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 1981. 
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subordinates to the leader. The Trib- 
une had by this time already begun to 


smake the same type of criticisms of 


the Churchill regime as had been 
made of the Chamberlain Government 
earlier. 

In a signed article in the Tribune, 
Bevan wrote, “Mr. Churchill may say 
we have not the tanks, we have not 
the guns, we have not the equipment 
which would enable us to equip a 
great continental army. The British 
people will reply, ‘Why not? You have 
been in power a year and a half’.”"28 
An unsigned editorial in the previous 
issue had said, “Many people are be- 
ginning to feel that the Government 
is as much out of touch with the real 
feeling in the country as was the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Chamberlain.’’29 


By THE BEGINNING of 1942, the line of 
the Tribune had changed. A purge of 
the cabinet of the old “Munich” ele- 
ments was no longer the answer. 
These “evil” subordinates were no 
longer the main source of trouble, 
they were only symptomatic of a more 
fundamental infection. The problem 
was the Tory Party itself and even its 
leader Churchill. The Coalition is al- 
most called into question. An edi- 
torial in the Tribune of January 30, 
1942, opens by saying, “It would be 
an excellent thing for Mr. Churchill 
to make certain changes in his team, 
but it would be a profound mistake 
to suppose that from this alone any 
fundamental improvement would re- 
sult.’”30 ‘The article then asks the ques- 
tion, “Why does he refuse to throw 
out the members of his Government 
who were associated with the bad old 
policy of Munich days?”3! The an- 


28 Aneurin Bevan, ‘“‘Russia and Ourselves,” 
August 19, 1941, p. 13. 

29 Tribune, “Complacency 
August 5, 1941, p. 12. 

30 Tribune, “‘What Churchill Stands For,’’ January 30, 
1942, p. 1. 

31 Ibid. 
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swer supplied by the Tribune is that 
it would offend the Tory Party. It 
then goes on to say: 


But when Mr. Churchill was made Lead- 
er of the Conservative Party, he entered 
into a pact to preserve the Conservative 
Party, and to rescue it from the morass 
to which it had been plunged by the poli- 
cies of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Here is the heart of the trouble. This 
is no national Government and Churchill 
is no national leader. He struts in that 
guise, but in fact he insists that the war 
should be conducted in accordance with 
the principles of the Tory Party.32 


This is not all for, according to the 
Tribune, dire consequences follow: 
“The plain fact is that the Tory Party 
and Churchill its Leader would pre- 
fer to risk losing the war than relax 
the grip of private profits on the life 
of the nation.’’33 On the international 
arena, the Tribune finds the same sit- 
uation in existence. Here, too, success- 
ful prosecution of the war is impeded 
by the fact that the country is under 
Conservative leadership. 


The British Empire is finished. Noth- 
ing can save it... . If we based our cen- 
tral struggle on the recognition of this 
fact . . . we could shorten the war... 
but to do that we shall need a different 
spirit than the one which breathed 
through the speech of the last Imperial 
spekesman—Winston Churchill.34 


The Tribune did not draw the seem- 
ingly obvious conclusion from this 
that “Churchill Must Go.” On the 
contrary, this extreme attack was only 
the background for a much more “rea- 
sonable” proposal. 


It is not suggested that the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government necessarily in- 
volves the resignation of Mr. Churchill 
although that well might become neces- 
sary if reconstruction is delayed too long. 
The Tribune has never expressed confi- 
dence in the ability of a Tory Prime: Min- 
ister to lead us to the kind of a victory 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., p. 2. 
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we believe in. But we are here concerned 
with the immediate future and the possi- 
bility of survival. 

We, therefore, visualize a Government 
in which Mr. Churchill is still Prime 
Minister but not Minister of Defense at 
the same time.35 


This was far from the end of the 
line, however. A few weeks later, the 
Tribune directed a full broadside 
against Churchill. In the March 6, 
1942, issue, there appeared an article 
entitled “Why Churchill’ with the 
following introductory explanation: 
“This is the first of a series of articles 
especially written for the Tribune by 
a brilliant and unusually informed 
writer.’36 The writer was Aneurin 
Bevan under the pseudonym of 
Thomas Rainsboro.3”7 Many _ years 
later, another editor of the Tribune 
revealed that these articles were only 
published after a carefully thought 
out discussion in the editorial board.38 
In other words, they were a planned 
part of a political campaign. 


The first article of the series is one 
of the most savage attacks on a ma- 
jor political figure ever penned in a 
responsible political journal. It is 
surely one of the most cruel written 
on Winston Churchill. Bevan opens 
by saying that there was something 
to be said favorably for Churchill’s 
record, but that was more than amply 
repeated on the radio and in the 
press. He then proceeds to what was 
bad in Churchill’s record. The analy- 
sis begins not with the date of 
Churchill’s becoming Prime Minister 
but from the time that he joined the 
Chamberlain Cabinet as First Lord 


35 Tribune, ‘‘What Churchill Must Do,’’ February 20, 
1942, p. 1. 

36 Thomas Rainsboro, ‘“‘Why Churchill,’ Tribune, March 
6, 1942, p. 6. 


37 Colonel Rainsboro, the leveller leader during the 
Cromwellian Revolution was quoted by Bevan in one of 
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38 Tribune, ‘‘And Now We Are Ten,” January 31, 1947, 
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of the Admiralty on August 3, 1939.39 
Bevan was particularly brutal con- 
cerning the period that Churchill was 
in the Chamberlain Government. He 
wrote: 


I make these charges: (1) That it was 
Churchill, the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, who by his wireless orders sent the 
British warships on a fool’s errand to the 
north while the German warships forced 
the South Norway fjords. (2) It was 
Churehill who held back the British 
Army from breaking into Trondheim 
while there was still time to get at the 
newly landed Germans. No wonder that 
Churchill, on the dramatic Norway de- 
bate which killed Chamberlain and made 
himself king, defended the British Gov- 
ernment with all his fire and skill... . 
This chief constable does not want too 
many investigations for he is conscious 
of whose finger prints might be discov- 
ered. . . . Mr. Churchill, as well as the 
rest of us, learned a lesson from Galli- 
poli, no inquiries !40 

He then proceeded to implicate 
Churchill in the military blunders in 
klanders and continued, “Am I mak- 
ing plain why Churchill on succeed- 
ing Chamberlain said magnanimously 
‘No recriminations’ against the guilty 
men and included so many in his cab- 
inet?’ +! He points out, moreover, that 
the French generals and_ politicians 
who were implicated in those military 
blunders were court-martialed. One 
could infer that he was calling Chur- 
chill criminally negligent and a vic- 
tim of blackmail by his colleagues. 

Bevan finally gives Churchill some 
credit as he concludes but only in 
order to question his value further: 


The man_was great in our hour of de- 
feat. If none of his present lackeys will 
write that on his tomb, I will take time 
off to do it. 

I say now that we cannot fight a war 
for a world on grateful memories ... but 
I concede him his ancient glories. I am 
concerned here, with millions of my fel- 


39 Thomas Rainsboro, loc. cit., p. 6. 
40 Ibid. 
41 Ibid 
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low citizens, with the man’s capacity to 
carry the war forward.*2 

~ That much of this article was not 
in good taste and invited criticism on 
that score goes without saying. If we 
contrast it with Bevan’s earlier criti- 
cisms of Churchill, we find a remark- 
able change from careful respect to 
brutal assault. Only six months be- 
fore the article with which we have 
been dealing, he made his criticisms 
in the following fashion: 

I yield to no one in my personal ad- 
miration of the Prime Minister’s quali- 
ties, and I came to the House today un- 
der a greater sense of anticipation than 
was satisfied by the speech that the 
Prime Minister made. He made a speech 
which was on his customary level of ora- 
tory and the end of the speech was un- 
doubtedly an inspiration to flagging spir- 
its everywhere, but if one examines the 
content, it was profoundly disappoint- 
ing.43 

The explanation for this shift in 
approach does not lie in the fact that 
one quotation was from a speech in 
the House of Commons and the others 
from the pages of a weekly newspaper 
with a left-wing subscription list. It 
lies rather in a shift in political opin- 
ion in the country during the passage 
of six months. The Churchill articles 
were written on the eve of the 1942 
Labor Party Annual Conference. They 
were in a sense a weather balloon. Ac- 
cording to the Tribune, they made up 
a very successful experiment. In dis- 
cussing the series by Rainsboro five 
years later the Tribune editor wrote, 
“The lonely voice of the Tribune 
found a supreme echo. The Labour 
Movement had been silenced by the 
truce. It looked as though Labour 
would need years to regain its posi- 
tion after the war. Here, suddenly, 
came a voice that spoke in the accent 
of millions who had no spokesman.’’!4 

42 Ibid., p. 7. 

43 365 H.C. Deb., 5s, p. 345. 
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THE ANTI-CHURCHILL ARTICLES were a 
planned and calculated risk which the 
editorial board of the Tribune em- 
barked upon as a means of taking a 
leading place in a political movement 
but vaguely organized against the 
political status quo in Britain during 
the war. It is in this context only that 
the character of these articles can be 
understood. By the spring of 1942, 
feelings of national unity had worn so 
thin and the demands for an end to 
the truce had grown so strong within 
the Labor Party, that Bevan was able 
to lead a fight not against the Coali- 
tion or for a change in the Govern- 
ment, but one with a more limited 
objective, the end of the electoral 
truce. Bevan was able to take the lead- 
ing role in the fight because he had 
become the outstanding back bench 
critic of the Government in the House 
of Commons and because he had a 
group of other vocal and active peo- 
ple in the Labor Party grouped 
around him in one of two places. He 
had a group around him in Parlia- 
ment and he had a group around the 
Tribune who were all leaders of one 
rank or another in local or regional 
Labor Parties. 


The movement did not need a polit- 
ical party or even a nation-wide caucus 
to organize it. It was spontaneous in 
nature, but it did need leadership to 
express itself. Bevan and the Tribune 
supplied it. At the 1942 Party Con- 
ference in May of that year, Bevan led 
a long debate against the resolution 
of the Labor Party Executive asking 
for continuation of the electoral truce 
and was defeated by the very narrow 
margin of 1,275,000 to 1,209,000.* 
This means that Bevan carried the 
support of the majority of the Labor 
Party delegates and at least a good 
section of trade union support as well. 


45 Cole, Labour Party, p. 400. 
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However, the size of the vote against 
the resolution of the Executive must 
not lead to the impression that the 
Opposition was so strong that the end 
of the truce was on the immediate 
horizon. ‘The emphasis in the dispute 
had been put on the support of Lib- 
eral and Tory candidates by the La- 
bor Party and it was to this that so 
large an opposition could be mustered. 


The large numbers of insurgents at 
the 1942 Labor Party Conference did 
demonstrate that there was great dis- 
content within the Labor Party and 
that there was opportunity and would 
be further opportunity for Bevan and 
his followers to intervene in the role 
of leaders. Early in 1943 a new situa- 
tion arose which created a ground 
swell of opposition to the policies of 
the Government and to those of the 
Labor Party’s leadership as well. ‘The 
Tribune again intervened. 


SiR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE HAD brought 
in a report on social services. The Con- 
servative Party was against instituting 
any major section of the report, while 
the Labor Party was overwhelmingly 
for doing so. The leadership of the 
Labor Party feared that a fight to ac- 
complish what their followers desired 
would endanger the coalition. ‘There- 
fore they acquiesced and did not open- 
ly oppose the Government’s action in 
by-passing the report. In January of 
1943, the Tribune appraised the situa- 
tion as follows: 


The Parliamentary Labor Party seems 
to have seen the danger and is ready to 
do battle. But there is a division in their 
ranks for many owe their offices to the 
goodwill of the Leader of the Tories. In 
this way to some extent the Tories have 
a fifth column in the very center of the 
Labor Party. 

The main hope for saving the Bev- 
ridge Report is to rouse the country. 
Meetings and conferences should be con- 
vened at once. The men and women in the 
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services should be allowed to take part 
in the agitation.4+6 


Irom the above paragraph and 
others on this question one can de- 
duce the attitude of the Tribune 
towards the coalition, the Labor Party 
leadership and the British political 
scene. It must be noted first that the 
Tribune opposes the idea that sup- 
port to the war means a political truce 
is necessary. On the contrary, it feels 
that the differences between the Con- 
servatives and Labor must be fought 
out not only in the House of Com- 
mons but in the country. The atti- 
tude that Labor’s views must be sup- 
pressed for the interests of maintain- 
ing the coalition is denounced as 
capitulation to the Tories. The Trzb- 
une goes further and imputes baser 
motives such as love of office and not 
just incorrect policies to the Party 
leadership. In fact, a month later, 
Jennie Lee compared Herbert Morri- 
son to Ramsay MacDonald.4” In the 
same article she attacked the electoral 
truce. It must not be thought that the 
supporters of the Tribune proposed, 
therefore, the end of the coalition. On 
the contrary, they cautioned others 
in the Labor Movement against de- 
manding such a course: 


The dilemma for Labor is a painful 
one, for it involves the question of wheth- 
er Labor should leave the National Gov- 
ernment and go into political opposition. 
This I believe would be a mistake. .. . 
Nor is it an answer to say that Labor 
could do more good to the nation in op- 
position than in the Government. That 
may well be true, but we must face the 
fact that if the Labor Party left the 
Government at this juncture, it would 
have the appearance of disunity for the 
services with had demoralizing effects.4% 


The lines were beginning to be 
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Guerilla or Mass Army,’ 


drawn between the advocates of the 
coalition and the opponents. Bevan 


“and the Tribune walked a tight rope 


between the two. They recognized 
with the opponents of the coalition 
that: 


. . . if Labor is to collaborate in the 
National Government only on the condi- 
tion that it drops its own program. of: so- 
cial regeneration and helps to put across 
the plans of the vested interests, that not 
only spells death for the Labor Move- 
ment but reaction for the next decade. 
That is why I say that the crisis in the 
Labor Party continues, and it will persist 
as long as the fundamental question re- 
mains unresolved.49 


At the same time, Bevan agreed 
basically with the Party leadership 
that the coalition must be maintained. 
He offered to the opponents of the 
coalition a form of opposition but he 
also offered to the majority of the 
rank and file, who had no advanced 
political ideas but vague discontent, 
loyalty to national unity. He wrote 
that it was possible to continue the 
fight for Labor’s needs and remain in 
the Government: 


What has happened. We are told that 
the Labor. Ministers fought inside the 
cabinet for the whole plan, but that the 
Tory Ministers insisted on the statement 
that was eventually made in. the House 
of Commons. The Labor Ministers yield- 
ed. Suppose they had taken the other 
course. 

Would the Tory Ministers have taken 
the responsibility for breaking the unity 
of the National Government over a plan 
which commands such universal sup- 
port?50 

The ground swell produced by the 
Government’s action on the Beveridge 
Report led to a rank and file revolt. in 
the Parliamentary Labor Party. The 
backbench members went solidly into 
the lobby against the Government and 
their own Ministers.5! In this situa- 


49 Ihid., p. 7. 
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tion, Bevan had need of a policy to 
counterpose to that of the leadership 
short of ending the coalition. The 
Tribune supplied one. In this same 
article under the sub-title, “What 
Can Be Done,” the following course 
of action was offered: 


In the first place, the Electoral Truce 
must be abandoned. Some way must be 
found to allow political opinion to regis- 
ter itself. 

In the second place, the rank and file 
of the trade unions should make their 
voices heard in the ears of their leaders. 
Every branch meeting in the country 
should send in resolutions to their head 
officers demanding support to the Bever- 
idge Plan. 

Thirdly, the leaders of opinion in the 
Labor, Liberal and Communist Parties 
should begin to consider how best they 
can concert their forces so as to prevent 
the triumph of reactionary elements in 
the country. 

If all these things are done, they will 
not win the victory now, but they will 
serve to hold the domestic enemy at bay 
until we have dealt with Hitler and we 
can then turn and give him our full and 
united attention.52 


Thus the ideas of the “Popular 
Front” are again introduced, but in a 
different form and in a different con- 
text. The purpose here is not the 
formation of a “progressive Coalition 
Government,” but rather a holding 
operation by “progressive forces” un- 
til the war is won. 

In spite of the Tribune’s attempts 
to limit the nature of the controversy 
within the confines of how to act in 
the coalition, the dispute was broad- 
ened. For the leadership, opposition 
to the electoral truce was identified 
with opposition to the coalition. For 
the Bevanites, the target became the 
continuation of the coalition after the 
war. Thus while Bevan agreed on the 
necessity of the coalition to defeat Hit- 
ler, he was concerned to a greater de- 
gree than the Party leadership with 


52 Tribune, loc. cit. p. 7. 
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the opportunities for Labor to return 
to power at the earliest possible time. 
The arguments for the coalition were 
augmented with one that it was neces- 
sary not only to participate in win- 
ning the war but in laying the plans 
and the program of the peace. This 
argument seemed to the Tribune to 
reinforce its stand for opposition to 
the Electoral Truce. Just prior to the 
Party Conference of 1943, an article 
in the Tribune said: 


One thing Labor people should be clear 
about. If the coalition is necessary for 
the preparation of these plans, it wil be 
necessary equally for carrying them out. 
Therefore the Labor conference in sup- 
porting the Electoral Truce will be tying 
itself to a post-war coalition.53 

This was followed by an open let- 
ter to the delegates to the 1943 Con- 
ference by Aneurin Bevan which laid 
down the gauntlet and committed the 
Bevanites to a continuous fight against 
the leadership which was to last until 
the end of the war. At this Confer- 
ence, it had become clear to everyone 
that opposition to the Truce had far- 
reaching implications. The delegates 
were not ready for these implications 
and therefore voted to sustain the 
Truce, by a far greater vote than the 
previous year. The open letter shows 
an awareness of this on Bevan’s part. 
He says, “It is the deadly conviction 
that nothing I say will alter your con- 
duct.’54 Nevertheless, Bevan wrote his 
“Open Letter,” the main point of 
which was that Labor must prepare 
at once for an inevitable split with 
the Tories and a struggle to assume 
power after the war. He said that he 
was in basic agreement with the bu- 
reaucracy’s programmatic document, 
“The Labor Party And The Future,” 


53 Tribune, “The Way Out of Labour’s Dilemma,’’ May 
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but he maintained that the Party 
leadership offered no means of carry- 
ing out the program. This he attrib- 
uted to the fact that the leadership 
was “mouthing Socialist phrases in 
which they no longer believe because 
it is necessary to do so in order to 
persuade you into continuing to give 
them confidence.’’55 

He criticized the delegates too for 
believing that they could wait until 
the end of the war to renew political 
opposition to the Tories. He proposed 
the following course of action as a 
means of solving Labor’s dilemma. 

What should we do now? Leave the 
Government? Of course not. That would 
be open to the gravest misunderstanding 
in the country. What we should do is to 
make it clear that after the war, we are 
going to regain our independence. In the 
meantime, we should recover our liberty 
to fight by-elections. 

Having: made our position clear, we 
should take our stand on some principle 
of fundamental importance and if neces- 
sary leave the Government on it. Any- 
thing less vigorous will not give us back 
the initiative we have lost.56 

The vote against the Electoral 
Truce in 1942 was over a million. In 
1943 it was reduced to 347,000,57 but 
the opposition to a post-war coalition 
was so strong that the speakers for the 
majority position were forced to dis- 
claim the possibility of a coupon elec- 
tion at the end of the war. One of the 
speakers said, ‘There is not the slight- 
et truth in the rumor that any leader 
has said that the Electoral Truce will 
continue after the war.” Thus while 
Bevan failed to extend his success in 
leading a movement against the Elec- 
toral Truce, he propelled himself into 
the leadership of a far more important 
project. This new project reflected the 
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desires and fears of the rank and file 
more than had any group of insur- 
‘gents in the history of the Party. It 
consisted of the pressure exerted to 
insure Labor’s independence from the 
Tories as soon as the war was over. 
It was the demand for preparation 
for a post-war election and a victori- 
ous Labor campaign. 

The Tribune kept up the campaign 
against the Truce. Bevan himself 
signed an article outlining a plan to 
beat the Tories which included a 
plank to break the Truce, but the em- 
phasis now was put more and more on 
post war plans.°8 Even after the Party 
leadership insisted that they were 
against a post-war coalition, the 
Tribune continued to attack them. 


We make progress. The leaders of La- 
bor have now decided that the Labor 
Party is to leave the coalition immediate- 
ly the war is over in Europe. Only a 
short time ago, the more prominent of 
the Labor Ministers were openly declar- 
ing for a post-war Coalition Government. 
if they have abandoned their position, it 
is a greater tribute to their prudence 
now than to their sagacity then.... 

They have been educated by those they 
reviled.... 

We welcome this decision to have done 
with the coalition. We now want to know 
what they propose in its place.5? 


It must be understood that Bevan 
was always speaking of ending the 
coalition after the defeat of Hitler and 
not before. When the Government 
was beaten on an issue early in 1943 
by one vote, he wrote that they would 
be irresponsible to go to the coun- 
try.©? What the Bevanites did call for 
was a more aggressive policy by the 
Labor leadership within the coalition. 

Although the new insurgent move- 
ment did not hold impressive mass 
meetings all over the country in the 
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manner of the earlier “Popular 
Front” campaign, the left-wing had 
by this time been reestablished, and 
in many respects it was much stronger 
than the earlier insurgency. Bevan 
had moved into Cripps’ place as the 
outstanding figure of the amorphous 
left. If he did not have Cripps’ na- 
tional reputation and standing, he 
was at the head of a movement that 
was more representative of the desires 
and aspirations of the Labor rank and 
file and of large masses of people in 
Great Britain. It is because of this 
proximity to the political feelings of 
the masses that Bevan was able to 
withstand an attempt to expel him 
from the Labor Party. Bevan with- 
stood this attempt whereas a similar 
move against not only him but Cripps 
as well had succeeded in 1939. 


{N THE SPRING OF 1944, there occurred 
the greatest manifestation of class 
struggle eruption in Great Britain 
during the war, a major coal strike. 
The reaction of the Government was 
to pass an anti-strike bill. The par- 
ticular target of the legislation was a 
number of people identified with the 
small Trotskyist organization. The 
face of the Government, in this case, 
was not the Tories but the Laborites, 
particularly Ernest Bevin. The Trzb- 
une entered the fray and attacked Be- 
vin and defended the strikers and the 
indicted ‘““Trotskyites” in an article 
entitled ‘““Bogy-Man Politics.’’6! This 
was followed by articles attacking the 
anti-strike legislation and the trade 
union bureaucracy.®? Although Bevan 
had enraged the trade union leaders 
before with general political criti- 
cisms, this attack on a particular piece 
of legislation in seeming violation of 
the discipline of the Parliamentary 
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Party was the last straw. On the rec- 
ommendation of the National Coun- 
cil of Labor, Bevan was brought up 
on charges for expulsion from the La- 
bor Party. The Tribune presented the 
following motivation for the expul- 
sion attempt: 


Behind the attempt to expel Aneurin 
Bevan from the Labor Party lies a great- 
er motive than personal Ministerial 
pique... the real issue is more profound. 
...It is the issue of whether the Labor 
Movement is to... reorganize itself as 
the chief army in the march toward So- 
cialism or whether it is to see its role in 
the political field as the subordinate in 
the coalition and in the industrial field as 
a secondary partner to the employers.®3 


According to the Tribune, in addi- 
tion to the above, the issues were the 
strike regulations and a “move to de- 
moralize the thrust to a left coalition 
to replace the right coalition.’’6+ The 
vote on the expulsion recommenda- 
tion was taken in the Parliamentary 
Party. It was lost on a count of 71 to 
60.65 The setback to the bureaucracy 
was an indication of the strength of 
the new insurgency. Many MPs had 
voted against the leadership who had 
never been associated with the insur- 
gents except on the issue of the Bever- 
idge Report. It is true that the senti- 
ment against the anti-strike regula- 
tions was very powerful, but there 
was another barometer to measure the 
rising strength of “Bevanism.” In 
May 1944, the Tribune already pre- 
dicted the election of Bevan to the 
Executive of the Labor Party; “Aneu- 
rin Bevan it was said was certain to be 
elected to the National Executive of 


63 Tribune, May 5, 1944, p. 1. 

64 Ibid. 

65 Tribune, “Tories Fail to Split Labor,’’ May 12, 1944, 
pi. 2: 

66 The Tribune, March 12. 1944, p. 3, carried an ex- 
cerpt from the Eighth Army newspaper in Italy which 
showed that even among the soldiers there was strong oppo- 
sition to the anti-strike regulations. The army paper is re- 
ported as saying, ‘‘The right to strike is one of the free- 
doms we are fighting for,’’ and it further reports a rejec- 
tion of a resolution in support of making strikes illegal. 
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the Labor Party. Others might also be 
carried in on the incoming tide of the 
left.””67 

Thus by the middle of 1944, Bevan 
and the Tribune had arrived. The 
left-wing had made its comeback, and 
it maintained the initiative within the 
Labor Party until the end of the war. 
Although the amorphous left was still 
not an organized force, it was no long- 
er atomized. It was, moreover, no 
longer demoralized although it re- 
mained confused on a number of im- 
portant questions. Among these were 
the nature of the Soviet Union, what 
vehicle was to be used to bring Labor 
to power, and foreign affairs. 

This chapter has dealt with the de- 
velopment of a new insurgency in the 
Labor Party during the war and that 
of Aneurin Bevan in becoming its 
leading figure. This insurgency arose 
in part out of the ashes of an earlier 
defunct movement, but more funda- 
mentally out of the disintegration of 


67 Tribune, March 14, 1944, p. 3. 
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a national unity which could not 


stand the strains of the different inter- 
ests of Labor and the Tories. A corol- 


lary to this was the aspirations of a 
large segment of the British people for 
a “new world” after the war. 

Bevan and the Tribune group had 
stepped into a vacuum on the nation- 
al political scene by performing the 
functions of an opposition in the 
House of Commons. This function 
was denied to the major parties be- 
cause they were tied to the Govern- 
ment. Yet such a function was not 
only traditional but necessary for the 
kind of political system that exists in 
Great Britain. The Bevanites not only 
played the role of the opposition in 
the House of Commons but perform- 
ed this task while remaining a loyal 
part of the Labor Party whose leader- 
ship was in the cabinet. In this way 
they became the rallying center for 
most elements in the Party who look- 
ed for a new role for the Party. 
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